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It has been said that a man’s judgment ts only as good 
as his information. Certainly, there is much logic in the 
conception Unless we know whereof we speak, our de- 
cisions cannot but be faulty. ~ ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~~ ~~ 6 

The problem presented to all those who, in their bust 
ness, must assume monetary risks on firms and indi 
viduals is to obtain information on a_ nation-wide scale 
upon the risks involved. The days of colloquial trading 
are passed long since It is impossible under the 
present scope of business to know the personalities 
behind each transaction. To meet the requirements 
of diversified risk-selection, a widespread organization 
has been built up for the purpose of gathering reliable 


information in all parts of the United States and Can 





Yor k 


ada. This organization, with its years of experience and its en 
viable reputation among some of the nation’s greatest busi- 
nesses, stands ready to meet the requirements of all responsible 
concerns desiring risk-selection information. ~~ .~ ~ ~ ~ 
Reach for your order pad or, if rush service is desired, 

lift your telephone receiver, and an efficient moral hazard in 
spection organization will respond to your commands 
There are fifty-seven offices in the key cities of the 
United States and Canada. ~~. ~~~ a A 
The nationwide facilities of The Hooper 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling of 
Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for insuranc: 
underwriting, credit, commercial and employ 
ment purposes and claim reports,§ ~ ~~~ ws 
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This Week: 


@ If there is anything a life insurance man 
likes better than sales ideas it will doubt- 
less be more sales ideas. In this issue will 
be found a detailed report of the Tri-State 
Sales Congress which will supply food for 


any man’s thought. 
* * * 


@ “How Is Business Going to Be This 
Month?” So far it has been good, and it 
is due to be still better. The editors of the 
United Business Publishers, Inc., offer you 


reports from several leading industries. 
* * . 


@ An article on Inland Marine Insurance 
and another by William Goodwin will be 


certain to interest fire and casualty agents. 
* * * 


@ The final installment of Floyd E. De 
Groat’s discussion of “Mutual Savings 
Banks vs. Mutual Life Insurance.” 

* * * 


@ Farmers are not the only ones who are 
interested in Livestock insurance but they 
are the best prospects. A sales letter 
which you may use to advantage in calling 
their attention to this coverage is printed 
on page 13 of this issue. 

* a * 


Next Week: 


€ Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman’s annual ar- 
ticle on homicide is perhaps the most 
widely quoted feature published in any 
insurance magazine. The record for 1930 
will appear next week. 

* * * 


@ “Early Reports of Casualty and Surety 
Companies for the year 1930 will be a 
page and a half feature of the Casualty 
section. Reports made directly to The 
Spectator. 





Is Modern Selling Lacking ? 


UCCESSFUL selling depends upon three essentials. 

They are in the order of their importance; first, the 
salesman’s inspirational conviction that the intrinsic worth 
of his product creates a real public need for it; second, a 
comprehensive knowledge of the business and its qualities 
of service; and, third, a selling technique developed from 
the experience of other successful salesmen. 

Life insurance was upbuilded by an agency organiza- 
tion imbued with a zealot’s faith in its protective worth, 
strong in the belief that no one was beyond its need. 
They were taught the fundamentals of life insurance; they 
had instilled into them a pride in the company they rep- 
resented. They knew the strength and weaknesses of 
every policy in competition. Other companies offered 
sound protection, theirs the best and they knew why and 
wherefor. In time, to these factors of zeal and knowledge 
was added a selling technique which fortified their morale 
and brought forth standards and methods of selling 
grounded in scientific principles, the product which we 
now know as modern underwriting. Coincidental with 
this development, a national prosperity brought to life in- 
surance a growth unprecedented. 

It is obvious, however, that much of the life insurance 
then written was purchased because earlier missionaries 
had sowed the seed which merely waited the sunshine 
of increased individual resources to bring about its 
fruition. Unfortunately, it seems that selling technique 
was given full credit. Later times brought decreased sur- 
plus mony. Life insurance writings show monthly de- 
creases while we still have our modern sales methods. Is 
there lacking the old time agent filled with the belief that 
life insurance alone of all human agencies preserves the 
things which love prompts? Do the agents of today be- 
lieve that their company is better fitted to offer the best 
to everyone they solicit? Do they know the basic intrica- 
cies of life insurance? Are they schooled in the policies 
and practices of their company and its fellow companies? 

T. J: V. C. 
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With the Editors 


THAT the casualty business 
suffered a heavy blow during 
1930 is indicated in the aggre- 
gate figures for the various 
classes of casualty insurance appearing in The Handy 
Chart published by The Spectator Company. 

The figures in the chart represent the results of 
companies writing more than 90 per cent of the cas- 
ualty insurance in the United States. It is reported 
that the total volume of premiums received during 
the year 1930 in all lines amounted to $721,763,994 
while the results in 1929 showed a total volume of 
$758,859,656. That is a decrease of more than $37,- 
000,000 in total volume for 1930. The aggregate loss 
ratio in 1930 was 64.2 per cent while in 1929 it was 
54.1 per cent. 

Automobile liability premiums, which again topped 
the list for total volume with premiums of $189,168.- 
108 showed only a slight drop under 1929 figures. 
However, the loss ratio for this class of insurance 
was 74 per cent, an increase of almost 20 per cent 
over 1929. Unquestionably, this one item is a potent 
factor in the general 10 per cent increase in loss ratio 
for the entire casualty insurance business. It is de- 
pressing to consider this figure when one realizes 
that statisticians have long believed that automobile 
loss ratios are high when placed at about 55 per cent. 

Workmen’s compensation premiums, which are 
second in total volume, dropped nearly $5,000,000 to 
a total volume of $150,895,315, while the loss ratio 
increased 7 per cent. Surety premiums dropped more 
than $4,000,000 and the loss ratio jumped 26 per cent. 

In almost every case there is a decrease in premium 
volume and an increase in loss ratio. It would seem 
from a study of these figures that the casualty com- 
panies were hardest hit of all during 1930. Their job 
of returning to normal is going to call for harder 
work and more conservative practices than have ever 
been known. 


The Aggregate 
Casualty Results 


* * * 

A STATISTICAL table else- 
where in this issue shows the 
transactions during 1930 of the 
ten leading life insurance com- 
panies in the United States. Their business repre- 
sents, roughly, about 65 per cent of the total life in- 
surance in this country. At the end of 1930 these 
ten companies had total admitted assets of $13,078,- 
681,918. This would indicate that total assets of 
American companies passed the twenty billion mark 
during 1930. The insurance outstanding at the same 
time aggregated $72,112,098,085 and is an increase of 
about $3,500,000,000 during the year. Of the aggre- 
gate $48,005,938,149 is ordinary life insurance repre- 
senting a gain of $2,500,000,000 ; industrial is $15,526,- 
775,993 for a gain of $400,000,000, while the group 
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Life Insurance 
Aggregates 


was $8,579,383,943, an increase of over $570,000,000. 

During 1930 these companies had a premium in- 
come of $2,451,134,678, a total income of $3,142,694,- 
038. They paid to policyholders $1,591,828,511 in 
death claims, endowments, dividends, etc. During 
the same period they laid by for future payment to 
policyholders as excess income, $970,647,660. Dur- 
ing the year new paid for business including revivals, 
net increases and dividend additions was $11,230,867,- 
417 including ordinary insurance of $6,855,930,570; 
industrial, $3,299,287,407 and group insurance of 
$1,075,649,440. 

In their combined writings the decrease is indi- 
cated as 2.1 per cent with a decrease of 17.1 per cent 
for group insurance, 4.2 per cent in industrial insur- 
ance and 2.0 per cent in ordinary insurance. 

From this table it would seem to show that the 
total insurance in force in the United States for all 
companies at the end of 1930 was $108,100,000,000 of 
which $80,000,000,000 was ordinary insurance, $18,- 
400,000,000, industrial insurance and $9,700,000,000 
group insurance. 

* * * 


IN speaking before the annual 
convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in 
New York City last December, John J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, said: “I believe that each transporta- 
tion agency has its place and that for the best and 
most economical service a coordination of all forms 
of transportation . . . will provide . . . the best trans- 
portation system ever known.” 

So in the selling of insurance a coordination of all 
forms of selling will produce the best results. Last 
July there was begun in THE SPEcTATOR a series of 
sales letters by an expert insurance publicity writer. 
Including that in last week’s issue eighteen such let- 
ters have been presented, each with explanatory 
matter showing how best it may be employed. 

No one believes that an agent can build up a large 
business or continue a well established one simply 
by writing letters to new prospects or to old clients. 
But the writing of such letters may well prove a most 
important part of his successful activities. We have 
been assured by many readers of the value they have 
received because of this series of sales letters whicii 
have covered a wide variety of subjects and will be 
continued during the remainder of the present year. 
Next week will show the agent a letter addressed to 
a.man who would be interested in live stock insur- 
ance. We urge our readers not to overlook them. 
They will notice, we might add, that none of the 
letters concludes with “Looking forward to hearin; 
from you in regard to this matter,” 


Sales Letters 
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an entire column to the first issue 
of the Insurance World, a new insur- 
ance magazine published in Calcutta, 
India, and edited by S. C. Ray, M.A., 
B.L., F.R.Econ.S. The point, if any, 
was that all things foreign intrigue 
the interest of everyone. So, of course, 
I have watched for the subsequent 
issues of this new paper and have read 
them assiduously. 

o* * * 

SPECIALLY have I followed the 
K articles written by Mrs. Maya 
Ray who mirrors a woman’s viewpoint 
on life insurance benefits. It is diffi- 
cult not to read facetiously phrases 
which are unfamiliar to me, and in so 
doing lose the very real message of the 
story. 


ape or eight weeks ago I devoted 


* * * 

OR instance, Mrs. Ray’s article for 
Maren, entitled “Insurance and the 
Film Star,” gave one of the most con- 
vincing arguments I have ever read. 
“Here Today, Gone Tomorrow,” is a 
phrase that belongs to actors and 
athletes in full measure. While they 
enjoy their active years the smart ones 


buy annuities from life insurance 
companies, The dumb ones receive 
benefits. 


+. * * 


UOTING the Insurance World’s 

article: “Whenever we go to a 
Cinema we watch the beautiful Cine- 
ma Star performing his or her best 
acting on the screen, with immense joy 
and lightheartedness. Our eyes drink 
in the beauty of the star and our hearts 
are filled with pleasure, which we are 
deprived of, in our actual life.” 

* * * 

NOTHER quotation from this ar- 
A ticle gets closer to life insurance 
and what it will do for movie stars: 
“What hardships these stars endure to 
make an impression on the public mind, 
but no sooner they lose their good looks 
and youth than the public get rid of 
the former impression and make room 
for a fresh print.” 

* * * 
A‘ if truer words were ever writ- 
ten I certainly would like to read 
them. 
* * * 
rey we are too close to 
the Bank of United States to 
feel very comfortable about savings 
banks but, in the words of Mrs. Ray: 
sesides banks would undertake no 
risk on the lives of their clientele. In 
ase of death or injury to the person 
meerned, the bank would only pay the 
mount deposited, with interest.” 
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ERTAIN _ statesmen, politicians 
C some might call them, have for a 
number of years told us that the ques- 
tion of prohibition must be kept out of 
politics. Whether they are right or 
not I don’t know. But, apparently, the 
question is one that can’t be kept out 
of anything else. And what really 
surprises me is that this subject, when 
treated in a joking or semi-joking fash- 
ion, seems to arouse more delighted 
merriment among the listeners than 
any other type of humor. 


a. & 2 


T the dinner last week given by the 
AA sotercottaniate Young Alumni, of 
New York, in the New York Life In- 
surance building, the speakers were, I 
thought, unusually good. All of them, 
Cleveland E. Dodge, Dr. Lawrence F. 
Abbott, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., Alfred 
L. Aiken, Dr. Arthur Hunter and Rob- 
ert S. Curtiss, told some excellent 
stories and touched with keen humor 
upon various subjects. But two acci- 
dental remarks on the part of two of 
the speakers aroused the most laughter 
among the 300 young college men 
present. 

* * K 

R. HARPER, second vice-president 
D and chief actuary of the New 
York Life, in speaking on “Is There 
Any Romance in Actuarial Work?” was 
describing a certain test he had made. 
He credited a friend with several 
diseases and other specifications on an 
actuarial card. He intended to say, “I 
checked him as ‘drinking to excess.’ ” 
Unintentionally, he said “Drinking to 
Success” and it was some time before 
he could make his correction heard 
above the shouts of laughter. 


* * * 


LFRED L. AIKEN, second vice- 
Dae of the New York Life, 
read a notice regarding a tour of the 
building to be made after the dinner. 
It asked that “those who wished to 
make the tour of inspection remain in 
the dining room until the others had 
passed out.” Mr. Aiken's innocent re- 
mark was greeted with enough ap- 
plause and laughter to have warmed 
the heart of the most blasé public 


speaker. 
* Bo * 


DO not attempt to explain such 
I things. I have heard that the best 
way to get rid of a thing is to subject 
it to ridicule. Possibly that system, 
instead of a tremendous political battle 
and a national referendum is being 
tried on the Eighteenth Amendment. 


N interesting article in the current 


issue of Nation’s Business con- 
tends that American business is afraid 
of the truth. Alvin T. Simonds, a busi- 
ness leader of note, summons an im- 
posing array of evidence in support of 
his indictment. Among other examples 
he cites a published quotation from an 
interview with the president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company who said: “No responsible 
financier will make unpleasant predic- 
tions publicly because he knows it will 
earn for him the dislike of the business 
world.” 
* * * 
URTHER along in his article Mr. 
Simonds develops his argument to 
a point where he declares that there 
is a barometer which shows a danger 
signal when business slumps are com- 
ing and that the failure of men who 
could have warned of the depression of 
1929 to do so greatly increased the 
seriousness of the situation. That may 
be true. I am not enough of an econ- 
omist to venture an opinion. 
a * * 


LL of us will recognize, however, 
A an element of truth in Mr. 
Simonds’ implication that business men 
fear the opprobrium of their fellows 
when it comes to forecasting business 
conditions. The brand of “Pessimist” 
is the scarlet letter of the economists. 
As a result there was discernible in 
the prophecies of 1929 a decided uni- 
formity. They were uniformly opti- 
mistic and uniformly wrong. 

+ * * 


UT in thus giving further spread 

to Mr. Simonds’ ideas, I am in 
no wise throwing my support to pes- 
simism. There is nothing in it. It 
is a devitalizing force that serves no 
end but destruction. And I quite thor- 
oughly realize, too, the responsibility 
felt by business captains when they 
were called upon for statements. What 
we wanted from them was a word of 
hope and encouragement. They com- 
plied and now we are hurling it back 
in their teeth. 


* * * 


ET us continue to put our faith 
in optimists, by all means, but let 
them temper their optimism with a 
courage that is not afraid to face 
facts. Genuine optimism is not a sac- 
charine quality but something closely 
akin to stoutheartedness. There is no 
harm in letting a man know that he’s 
in for a stiff fight. We ought to for- 
get this “pat on the back” stuff. Let’s 
make it a good, resounding thump. 

















Scully. and James A. Griffin. 


Reading from left to right: James O. Jensen, H. Peter Gravengaard, John E. Gibbs, A. B. Cheyney, Sophia W. Bliven, C. Alison 


Tri-State Life Insurance Sales Congress 


Diversity of Program Features | enth Session 


of Underwriters’ Meeting in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, PA., March 26. 

—With “safety” as its keynote, the 
program of the tenth annual Tri- 
State Life Insurance Congress set out 
to be diverse. It included in its roster 
of speakers, in the Bellevue-Stratford, 
two humorists who delighted the 1500 
odd life underwriters gathered for the 
occasion with their wit; a woman who 
revealed a comparatively new field of 
life underwriting, and two life insur- 
ance technicians who clarified 
important technical issues of life in- 
surance selling. These, as well as a 
banker, a professor, a rabbi, a news- 
paperman and a high pressure sales- 
man with a gift for translating Shakes- 
peare into terms of sales argument, 
rounded out a splendid program. And 
for the tenth time the congress was 
voted “the best ever.” 

Opening the convention unofficially, 
Harry Taylor hauled a trick out of 
the bag of convention psychology and 
had 1500 voices roaring the 
strains of “Smiles” and other favor- 
ites to the accompaniment of a genial 
Italian with an accordion. 

When this phase of the program 
ended, James O. Jensen, general chair- 
man of the congress, officially opened 
the proceedings with a short speech 
of tribute to the men who had made 
the congress possible. He congratu- 
lated the underwriters on their good 
attendance, and said “a conference of 
this sort brings out a better means 
of competing for the sales dollar.” He 
then introduced Louis F. Paret, morn- 


some 


soon 
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ing chairman, who, in turn, called 
upon Rev. A. Pohlman, pastor of the 
Temple Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia for an invocation. 

A. B. Cheyney, presiaent of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, then spoke a few words of 
welcome to the delegates from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
He read a telegram from George 
Lakey, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, who 
sent the congress his greetings and 
well wishes from Oklahoma City. 

H. Peter Gravengaard, general 
agent for the Aetna Life in Columbus, 
Ohio, was next introduced, and set 
about to describe means of providing 
safety for the home and family through 
the medium of life insurance. 

“The greatest problem of the aver- 
age family today is the problem of 
family finance, and the intelligent life 
underwriter has the most intelligent 
and satisfactory solution,’ said Mr. 
Gravengaard. All problems of family 
economics are satisfied through the 
medium of money without which the 
structure is in serious danger, he said. 
Life insurance most ably guards 
against the downfall of this structure, 
he declared. 

Following Mr. Gravengaard, Miss 
Sophia W. Bliven, manager of the 
women’s agency for the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, spoke on 
“Safety for Old Age.” Miss Bliven 
devoted her entire talk to urging the 
life underwriters to sell young women 





the type of insurance which would 
allow for retirement at a certain age. 
“We must educate the junior women 
to start planned savings accounts 
through insurance,” she said. Miss 
Bliven’s talk will appear in full in the 
next life insurance educational section 
of THE SPECTATOR. 

Judging by the prolonged applause 
which followed his speech, Albert E. N. 
Gray, assistant secretary of the Pru- 
dential, was the star performer of the 
morning session. In the words of a 
veteran conventionaire who leaned 
over to the writer to comment on Mr. 
Gray’s brilliant address, “he clicked.” 

And that, perhaps, is the phrase. 
For besides having a keen and crack- 
ling sense of humor, Mr. Gray is no 
mean actor. He controlled the emo- 
tions of his audience as though he had 
several buttons concealed on the speak- 
ers’ stand labeled: laughter, tears, 
serious thinking, etc. 

His talk was a series of pithy and 
succinct remarks on life insurance 
salesmanship. For instance, he said, 
“Sales are made not by talking about 
the thing you’re selling, but about what 
it will do for the man who is buying 
a. 

“Salesmanship,” Mr. Gray observed, 
“is nothing more or less than getting 
people to do what we want them to 
do.” 

In the selling of life insurance, he 
said, “you’ve got to inject the picture 
of death into the argument. It can be 


done delicately and diplomatically. 











Reading from left to right: John A. Reynolds, Alexander V. Tisdale, W. B. Burruss, Rabbi Wm. H. Fineshriber, Willison Smith, 


Life Insurance 


Frank Wight, and Wm. E. Haskell. 
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“Look at what the Listerine people 
have done. When they first advertised 
their product, they used the common 
method of describing its quality. Did 
you and I buy? Not so much. But 
when they began saying that if you 
had halitosis, ‘even your best friend 
wouldn’t tell you,’ we got scared— 
and bought! 

“If they can scare you into insuring 
against bad breath, we can surely scare 
them into insuring against no breath 
at all!’ 

Mr. Gray went on to describe some 
of his experiences in dealing with pros- 
pects, and then said for the benefit 
of sales managers: “It’s the nasty 
turndown that discourages men in this 
business. And all the educational pro- 
programs and C. L. U. work are in- 
sufficient. You’ve got to give a man 
something to encourage him and fortify 
him against that turndown. That’s 
your job.” 

He pointed out that most of the 
common objections to life insurance 
might be dismissed by simple study. He 
told of an encounter he had had with 
a prospect who dragged up the old 
argument of “you’ve got to die to 
win.” “I would rather invest my capi- 
tal at 6 per cent,” said the prospect. 
“But you’ve got to live to get the 6 
per cent,” said Mr. Gray. 

The best method of selling life in- 
surance, Mr. Gray declared, is to tell 
the simple story of what life insurance 
will do. A planned sales talk is all 
right, he said, if it sounds like you, 
otherwise, it is worthless. 

“Tt’s much like peeling oranges,” 
he said. “Everyone tries to get under 
the skin of an orange without harming 
the fruit. A salesman tries to get 
under the prospect’s skin without hurt- 
ing the prospect.” 

Mr. Gray concluded with the story of 
a mother who, after the death of her 
husband, grasped her young daughter 
to her and said, “Thank God, we'll be 
ell right, dear. Daddy carried life 
insurance.” 

“It’s a wonderful thing,” said Mr. 
Gray, “to be in a business for which 
people will give God the thanks for 
something that you and I have done.” 

Dr. David McCahan, assistant dean 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers and assistant professor of in- 
surance in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, followed Mr. Gray with a talk 
on “Why a Chartered Life Under- 
writer?” 

“Life underwriting, in my judg- 
ment,” he said, “is now passing through 
the traditional stages of becoming a 
profession, with many professional men 
in its ranks. 

“The American College is pointing 
the way toward the future and the 
C. L. U. examinations represent the 
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Seated: Charles Gilman and Louis Paret; Standing: Dr. David McCahan, Albert 
E. N. Gray, and E. J. Berlet. 


gateway through which many will pass 
who wish to do their part in raising 
the educational plans and the dignity 
of their calling. True, there are many 
who have already earned the right to 
be called professional underwriters, 
even though they may be unable to 
meet all the eligibility requirements 
set up by the college. Yet, as we look 
down the years to come, we are war- 
ranted in asserting that one of the 
reasons why a life insurance man 
should become a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter is because he is thus con- 
tributing his part toward hastening 
the day when life underwriting will be 
accorded the same general recognition 
as law, medicine, accounting and simi- 
lar professions.’ 

The morning session closed with a 
brief talk given by John E. Gibbs of 
the educational department of the Penn 
Mutual on “What the Agent Should 
Know.” Mr. Gibbs lauded the possi- 
bilities of visual selling, and advised 
the congress that the visual presenta- 
tion of the insurance plan is a sales 
talk in itself. “It translates attention 
into interest,” he said. 

During the intermission for lunch, 
James A. Griffin of Hartford, assist- 
ant agency manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, addressed a _ luncheon 
group of managers on “Brass Tacks 
in Agency Management.” Many of 
the conventionaires also browsed 
about studying the bank and trust 
company exhibit of which Donald S. 
Beard was chairman. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
E. J. Berlet, chairman. To Mr. Berlet 
goes much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the tenth congress, because of 
his untiring labors in getting the meet- 
ing underway. Mr. Berlet made a 


brief speech commenting on the work 
of the Philadelphia association, and 
said that it was now reported that 
“within five years’ time the companies 
will combine in an advertising pro- 
gram to aid life underwriters in the 
pursuit of their work.” Mr. Berlet 
also called for and received a motion 
to send telegrams to three prominent 
members of the congress who were ill 
and unable to be present. They were 
Clayton Hunsicker, A. Rushton Allen, 
and Fred G. Pierce. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was C. Alison Scully, vice-president 
of the Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Safety for the 
Business.” Mr. Scully said that hard 
work and brains would be the lodestone 
of business enterprise in the future, 
and life insurance would fit in such 
a program. He declared that in small 
businesses, the individual is the great- 
est factor, and “measure of safety for 
the business in case of the death of 
the principal must be considered.” If 
such measures are not undertaken, he 
said, the business runs a_ serious 
chance of being crippled and having 
its credit position ruined. 

“There is no business which needs 
life insurance more than that which 
would have its earning power crippled 
by the death of the principal.” 

Following Mr. Scully came the sec- 
ond humorist of the day, “Armchair” 
Charlie Gilman, of Boston, whose fame 
for good humored wise cracking has 
spread far and wide since the time 
he was used as a “stooge” at one of 
the New York meetings. He recently 
got the name of “Armchair” Charlie 
for his easy conversational manner of 
public speaking, He gives the impres- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Meeting Mutual Competition 


A Stock Company Agent Reveals the Business-like 
Methods He Employs to Retain His Risks When the 
Mutual Companies Start on a Fishing Expedition 


_ N | UTUAL Competition! That’s 
why we lost the line!” The 
modern special agent hears 

this alibi many times, uttered in des- 
peration by good agents everywhere. 
And too often in past years there was 
ample reason for it, for the stock com- 
panies were not meeting the competi- 
tion as they are now, although they 
had organized the Factory Insurance 
Association for that purpose. The 
trouble was that the stock company 
interests did not realize that a large 
difference in net cost and a broader 
form had far more effect upon the 
assured than anything else—strength, 
stability, agency service and frequent 
inspections to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Ten years ago the mutuals 
had entirely too much advantage, and 
it reflects great credit upon stock com- 
pany men that they were able to hold 
any desirable sprinklered business at 
all. Or, perhaps, it is evidence of the 
natural common sense of the American 
business man. 

There is no doubt that the mutuals 
had the advantage of rate, form and, 
in some instances, inspection service 
and adjustments. But all that 
is changed now and the stock company 
agent has a real opportunity to meet 
this competition and can offer equal 
or lower cost, broad forms of cover- 
age, superior inspection service and loss 
adjustments. And, furthermore, he is 
on the ground floor and is available 
instantly for the many services that 
an assured now needs to conduct his 
business under modern conditions. 

Twenty years ago the National of 
Hartford was aggressively attacking 
the mutuals, and I became so imbued 
with their militant spirit (I was em- 
ployed by them as a special agent) 
that I have never recovered and noth- 
ing gives me more thrill than to stave 
off or defeat mutual competition. Many 
of the facts contained in the letter 
given below were furnished me by 
their pamphlets, and in addition I wish 
to acknowledge the valuable sugges- 
tions of the officers and engineers of 
the Continental, Great American and 
Southern Fire Insurance companies. 

Agents will find their companies 


loss 


By WILLIAM M. GoopwiIn 


eager to render them every assistance 
in securing mutual risks and in pro- 
tecting their own business from at- 
tack if they will only call upon them 
in time and offer energetic and intelli- 
gent cooperation. 

The mutuals run fairly true to form 
in presenting their propositions, and I 
am outlining below some of the facts 
they usually stress to their prospects. 

1—A long list of prominent risks 

insured by them. 

2—Excellent financial ratings in 

Best’s Insurance Guide. 

3—A long record of satisfactory 

service. 

4—Loss settlements at selling cost in- 

stead of at actual replacement 
cost. 

5—Waiver of the coinsurance clause. 

6—Inclusion of Sprinkler leakage, 

windstorm, Explosion and Falling 
Wall hazard without additional 
charge. 

7—Free appraisal service. 

8—Pro-rata cancellations of 

ance. ; 
9—Frequent inspection service. 
10—Arguments to show that the 
Stock Companies have been over- 
charging the assured and that their 
system is far superior and is gradually 
being adopted by all leading business 
men everywhere. 

Their greatest weakness is in their 
failure to present the actual net costs 
to the assured in bringing out the fact 
that he is losing interest on the large 
cash deposit which he must have with 
the mutuals at all times. Frequently 
they require a long list of expensive 
improvements while the stock com- 
panies are more lenient. They fail to 
mention the fact that they cannot 
guarantee dividends and that severe 
conflagrations actually have decreased 
theirs considerably. They also fail to 
mention the fact that they. carry only 
small portions of many of the promi- 
nent risks they give as reference. They 
pay small and medium sized losses with 
unusual liberality, but when conflagra- 
tions occur, they make settlements on 
the installment plan. 

In meeting mutual competition, an 
agent must bear in mind that these 
competitors are usually intelligent, re- 
spectable and energetic men, entitled 
to every courtesy and consideration. 
They are not “pirates,” nor can they 


insur- 


be derided for their beliefs or their 
efforts to make a decent living. If 
they label their goods correctly and do 
not try to take advantage of you by 
deception, they are worthy competitors, 
and you will be making a mistake by 
considering them as anything else, 
especially in talking with your pros- 
pect. Do not stress your superiority 
by talking ethics or by dealing in 
vague generalities, for that will only 
help your competitor. What the aver- 
age intelligent business man wants is 
facts, and many a good risk has been 
lost because the agent does not realize 
this and depends upon his friendship 
with the assured to hold the business 
for him. 

I am giving below excerpts from a 
letter I wrote very recently to one of 
my large assureds who had been of- 
fered a mutual proposition, and I hope 
that it may be of some assistance to 
you. 

March 9, 1931 
Dear Sir: 

We frequently review letters writ- 
ten by the mutuals, but it is seldom we 
see correspondence so obviously based 
on a rather vague knowledge of the 
physical characteristics of a risk as in 
this case. If this long letter is rather 
critical, you must bear in mind that 
Mr. C has made this necessary by 
his very pointed attacks on the stock 
company systems and by many of his 
statements, which are neither accurate 
nor fair. 

The New England Group of Mutuals 
were organized originally for the pur- 
pose of insuring preferred risks, 
equipped with automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems. During the past five years the 
stock companies have reduced their 
rates on this business to such a low 
figure that the average net cost over 
a period of years usually reflects a 
saving over mutual insurance. For 
instance, we were able to secure a bet- 
ter rate in stock companies for the X 
Company and the Y Mills than the 
mutuals could offer. These are both 
recent cases and the mutuals tried very 
hard to meet our competition. 

The fact that the stock companies 
have been making such inroads into 
this preferred class of business has 
compelled the mutuals to seek other 
revenue and they have broadened out 
their underwriting policy and are now 
taking risks such as university build- 
ings, etc. at rates which will eventually 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Mutual Savings Banks and Mutual 


Life Insurance 


Final Article of a Series in Three Parts 


By Fxvoyp E. De Groat 


General Agent, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


Is there not some method by which 
the real and necessary costs of mutual 
life insurance, whether subsidized by 
the State or without subsidy and other 
aid, may be closely approximated? 

Perhaps the oldest life insurance 
company in existence, namely, the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, will 
furnish us a guide. By the very 
peculiarity that its transactions are 
only amongst those in the ministerial 
profession, it has been able to secure 
its business at a minimum of cost—one 
policyholder e.g. acting as the agent 
for another, almost without compen- 
sation. Very many of its transactions 
are of the automatic sort, by which a 
congregation makes the premium on 
life insurance a part of the minister’s 
salary, or a gratuity to him and his 
family. That its investments have 
been amongst the wisest is amply 
proved by study of the financial con- 
dition of the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund, through a long period of years— 
authoritative figures for which may be 
secured from any one of the leading 
insurance publications, such as Best’s, 
eg. Above all, it has had a most 
favorable mortality experience, because 
of the character of the risks which it 
accepts. I shall read from a letter 
written by John L. Milne, actuary of 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, and 
bearing directly on this point: 

“While, of course, we do not have 
access to all the special studies of 
mortality made by the various com- 
panies, many of which have not been 
published, we do know that the mor- 
tality on our body of policyholders has 
been more favorable than that of any 
experience published to date of the 
general insurance risks. This, of 
course, may be partly due to selection, 
but it is my observation that no com- 
pany would accumulate in any one 
class a group of individuals with a 
more favorable mortality than clergy- 
men. 


“In answer to your question as to 
whether or not the Fund has been in 
receipt of endowments, beg to advise 
that the net cost results we have 
achieved have been the result of actual 
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This is the third and final in- 
stallment of Mr. De Groat’s 
article on Mutual Savings Banks 
and Mutual Life Insurance, the 
first installment having appeared 
in THE SpecraTor of March 12 
and the second in that of March 
19. Because of the wide interest 
aroused by the article THE 
SPECTATOR will reprint it in 
pamphlet form. 

Mr. De Groat is widely known 
as a writer on insurance ques- 
tions and because of the active 
part he has taken for many years 
in civic affairs in Massachusetts. 
He is general agent in Boston 
for the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark. 
Following an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, in January, 
1907, by United States Judge 
Francis C. Lowell sponsoring the 
savings bank insurance plan, in 
which the judge was in close as- 
sociation with Louis D. Brandeis, 
now a member of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Mr. De Groat in 
the April, 1907, number of the 
Atlantic, under the title “Mutual 
Life Insurance—The Case for the 
Agent” wrote a rejoinder to Judge 
Lowell’s article. His long and 
thorough study of Savings Bank 
Insurance in Massachusetts 
makes him an acknowledged au- 
thority on the subject.—Editor. 














earnings and economies, as we have 
not received any outside aid for more 
than 170 years, to the best of my 
knowledge.” 


It is, indeed, disconcerting to turn 
to the pages of authoritative life in- 
surance reference books and discover 
that Massachusetts savings bank life 
insurance “estimates” that its future 
cost will range lower than this most 
excellent, economical, truly mutual life 
insurance institution has been able to 
accomplish for its membership during 
one hundred and seventy years. 


There is other evidence as to what 
may constitute a proper cost for actual 


State insurance, and also to what ex- 
tent such kind of insurance may grow 
in a period of twenty years or there- 
abouts. 

The only actual State Insurance 
Fund in existence in America is the 
Wisconsin State Life Fund. It is 
managed entirely by the regular in- 
surance department of that State. 

Its net costs, e.g., Ordinary Life, at 
age Thirty-five, show at the end of 
ten years: 

A total payment of........... $182.00 
Cash value at that time...... 146.00 





Cost through ten year period. .$ 36.00 

The similar figures for a Twenty 
Payment Life Policy show a net dif- 
ference between the total cost and the 
cash value of $9.00. 

The direct comparison with similar 
policies in the great mutual life in- 
surance company of that State, Wis- 
consin, shows for 
Ordinary Life—$33.08, against $36.00 

shown above, and for 
Twenty Payment Life—$10.67, against 
the $9.00 shown above. 

These differences are negligible— 
being in the one case favorable to the 
leading life insurance company of that 
State; and under the Twenty Payment 
Life Policy just slightly favorable to 
the Wisconsin State Life Fund. 

The Wisconsin State Life Fund has 
built up a reserve and_ surplus, 
amounting, at the close of business 
Dec. 31, 1929, to $291,522; with total 
insurance in force amounting to $1,- 
210,650. It issues policies from $500 
to $5,000, as a limit. The State pays 
all expenses of management—the busi- 
ness being conducted in the office of 
the Commissioner of Insurance, but 
its literature very plainly sets forth 
that the State itself is without re- 
sponsibility beyond the amount of the 
Fund itself. Its business covers just 
twenty years. 

Still another guide as to what may 
be the proper cost of life insurance 
actually managed without any expense 
to policyholders, and with fullest 
guarantee as to ultimate payment, is 
to be had in the records of War Risk 
Insurance, conducted by the United 
States Government. Strangely enough, 
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Massachusetts savings bank life in- 
surance costs less (by prognostication 
or “estimate”’) than these forms writ- 
ten on a mutual plan, and in the war 
times—yet at minimum peace rates— 
almost the entire amount of forty bil- 
lion dollars having been procured 
through the services voluntarily given, 
and without compensation, of the life 
insurance solicitors of America. That 
the entire volume of forty billion dol- 
lars has now dwindled to less than 
four billion dollars is itself testimony 
to the need and necessity of life in- 
surance progress only through the in- 
strumentality of agencies. 

That the Massachusetts. savings 
bank life insurance is not conducted 
through agents, is a pseudo claim. It 
it so conducted, and most aggressively, 
being supplemented by tremendous 
and expensive advertising campaigns 
—the latter in striking contrast to the 
modest and praiseworthy advertising 
of mutual savings banks generally. 

It is not generally known that Mas- 
sachusetts savings bank life insur- 
ance issues annuities at a rate below 
any that is used in the United States. 
This means in actual practice that 
Massachusetts savings bank life in- 
surance either assumes to earn a 
higher interest rate than American life 
insurance companies, or else that it 
expects a shorter term of life for its 
annuitants than do the American life 
insurance companies. The rates now 
used by the savings banks would re- 
ceive neither the indorsement of the 
Actuarial Society of America nor that 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 

Is it reasonable to believe that actual 
mortality experience will be suspended 
in favor of Massachusetts savings 
bank life insurance so that a shorter 
life will be granted to the annuity pur- 
chaser, at the same time a longer life 
to the purchaser of the regular forms 
of life insurance protection? The 
annuity rates now in use, likewise the 
dividend scale “estimated” for the fu- 
ture, tend to sustain this supposition. 


It is not generally known that the 
low cost of policies in Massachusetts 


savings bank life insurance is due 
not only to the appropriations which 
have been made by the State; the 
philanthropic gifts which have been 
made, for the furtherance of the plan, 
to the Deputy Commissioner or other- 
wise indirectly; the breaking down of 
sales resistance through the use of the 
State seal; and the having of its home 
office in the State House; but also to 
the somewhat startling fact that in all 
computation for dividends under the 
Ordinary Policies, it uses the high 
figure of 5% per cent. (Since about 
1922.) It is also not generally known 
that dividends left under the Accumu- 
lation plan of policies may be improved 
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at 5 per cent, whereas 4% per cent, or 
even less, may be the interest factor 
in the savings department of the same 
bank. It is by no means generally 
known that the guarantee of solvency 
resides not at all with the State, nor. 
with the savings bank proper, but only 
with the insurance funds that each 
savings bank may accumulate as re- 
serve and surplus, supplemented by 
such additional security as is furnished 
by the General Insurance Guaranty 
Fund. This fund is contributed by the 
insurance departments of the banks 
themselves, representing a total of 
$160,000 (approximately), or less than 
a quarter of one per cent of the 
amount of insurance in force. Suppose 
that the mutual companies of Massa- 
chusetts decided to set apart under 
different management a sum equal to 
twenty-five cents per one hundred dol- 
lars of insurance in force, instead of 
carrying the same in regular surplus— 
would such an arrangement be re- 
garded as proof of strength, or con- 
fession of weakness? The law is cer- 
tain and specific that no part of the 
funds of the savings bank shall be 
used for life insurance purposes, and 
is equally precise in declaring that no 
part of the funds belonging to the 
insurance department shall be used for 
strictly savings bank purposes. What 
a misnomer then is “Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life Insurance”’—the 
majority of whose fifty thousand 
policyholders erroneously believe that 
their insurance is guaranteed by the 
entire funds of the savings bank or 
by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, or both. The fact is that the 
existence of an insurance department 
in any one of the savings banks not 
only adds no strength at all to the in- 
stitution itself, but unquestionably con- 
stitutes a menace for added trouble 
and complication in case of a “run.” 


Interest Rates 


The foregoing should be carefully 
considered in connection with the fact 
that interest rates to depositors in 
the banking department differ widely 
as between one savings insurance bank 
and another, and that such rates are 
changed frequently, and that nearly all 
of the banks have just recently aban- 
doned a 5 per cent rate for some lower 
figure on deposit accounts. The only 
explanation offered for these differen- 
tiations or discriminations as between 
the insurance departments and the 
deposit departments of the _ sav- 
ings insurance banks, is that they 
are entirely separate from one another. 
Quite evidently, mutuality ceases at 
this point. Plainly a dual personality 
appears. The law itself provides that 
all investments of savings bank life 
insurance funds shall be of precisely 


the same character, and of the same 
limitations as apply to the banking 
departments of the savings institutions 
themselves. 

I shall touch at this time on only 
one other damaging misrepresentation 
appearing in the literature of the sav- 
ings bank life insurance, and that is 
the feature of lapse. In the document 
bearing the State seal, entitled “Mas- 
sachusetts System of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance and Old Age Annui- 
ties,” dated March 31, 1930, and signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, appears 
the following: 

“All Life and ‘Endowment policies 
must guarantee to the policyholder a 
cash surrender value after premiums 
have been paid for six months or more. 

“Because of the last named provi- 
sion lapsed policies are practically un- 
known. The number of lapsed policies 
in the savings bank life insurance now 
represents only 1.26 per cent of -the 
number issued. This is a noteworthy 
accomplishment, when contrasted with 
the fact that the commercial life in- 
surance companies average 25 per cent 
lapsed on their Ordinary policies, and 
59 per cent lapsed on their weekly 
premium policies.” 

Leaving aside for a moment the 
question as to whether the whole truth 
or any considerable portion thereof 
has actually been told, let it be ob- 
served that so far as Industrial Poli- 
cies are concerned, the savings banks 
failed miserably both in their attempt 
to procure, and in keeping on the books 
what little they did procure, with the 
result that they now have in force very 
small amounts; these mostly of the 
forms commonly called child endow- 
ment, or other plans particularly de- 
signed to create funds for children; 
they have no weekly premium policies 
at all. 

Now it so happens that the lapse 
rate in life insurance is of very little 
consequence when not considered in 
relation to the surrender rate. Policies 
which do not mature by death, or as 
endowments, or expiry, disappear from 
the company’s books through lapse and 
surrender. The earlier the cash value 
appears in the policy, the less the lapse 
rate, for the obvious reason that the 
surrender rate will take its place. 

From figures which have been com- 
piled from the records furnished by 
the State Insurance Department, we 
find that the percent to mean policies 
in force, of terminations by surrender 
and lapse—for Massachusetts savings 
bank life insurance was actually 2.35 
per cent on the basis of numbers, and 
2.61 per cent on the basis of amounts 
at risk—for the year closing October 
31, 1929. 

From the figures compiled by The 
Spectator Cumpany, and embracing 
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all mutual companies operating in 
Massachusetts, it is shown that the 
“nercent to mean policies in force, of 
terminations by surrender and lapse,” 
for twenty years, is, on the basis of 
number of policies, 3.79 per cent. In 
this analysis, in fact in the whole 
paper, industrial insurance of the 
weekly premium variety is not con- 
sidered for the reason that the mutual 
savings banks of Massachusetts do not 
write it. 

The above difference in voluntary 
cessation rates is very slight, indeed, 
and may be partially accounted for by 
the fact that the regular life insurance 
companies issue considerable amounts 
of business insurance for purposes 
more or less temporary, to cover a spe- 
cial hazard or risk. Such policies range 
large in amount, e.g., from ten thou- 
sand to hundreds of thousands, and are 
almost entirely outside the province of 
savings bank life insurance. Again, 
and by no means an insignificant cause 
of this disparity, is found in the ter- 
minations forced upon the regular mu- 
tual life insurance companies by the 
misrepresentation and unfair compe- 
tition of the savings banks themselves. 
Very often this terminated insurance 
is never replaced. 

The savings bank life insurance 
literature further conveys the unfor- 
tunate impression in the words, “al- 
lowed to lapse,” that great damage is 
being done to the policyholder. The 
facts are, of course, that in the bank- 
ing department of a savings bank any 
deposit account or portion thereof 
which is withdrawn prior to the semi- 
annual interest date, suffers a loss of 
the accrued interest to the date of 
withdrawal. The amount retained by 
a life insurance company in case of 
lapse and surrender is a very trifling 
sum. Lapses and surrenders in mu- 
tual life insurance spell losses not 
gains. 

The unfortunate fact must here be 
pointed out that the misrepresentations 
made, which of themselves constitute 
unfair competition, are no longer con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Professional 
and sensational magazine writers have 
seized upon Massachusetts savings 
bank life insurance literature with 
which to place life insurance generally 
before the whole American public in 
an unfavorable light. 

The publication by one Epstein, in 
the American Mercury, of an article 
entitled, “The Life Insurance Racket,” 
has for its foundation much of the 
misrepresentative literature widely cir- 
culated by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 
Insurance, and savings insurance 
banks themselves. This particular 
article was reproduced in part by the 
Readers’ Digest, and excerpts from it 
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have been widely printed throughout 
newspaperdom and in magazines hav- 
ing national circulation. 


Their Responsibility 

The life insurance companies domi- 
ciled in Massachusetts, and those from 
other States operating in Massachu- 
setts, have long been patient. Upon 
them now rests, so I believe, the re- 
sponsibility of proving by appeal to 
the intelligence, fair mindedness, and 
desire for public weal of those leaders 
amongst the Massachusetts savings 
bank life insurance group that cooper- 
ation in thrift endeavors will accom- 
plish much more good not only to the 
inhabitants of this Commonwealth, but 
likewise to the entire citizenship of 
the Nation. 

The past fifteen years have wit- 
nessed a practical and effective demon- 
stration of cooperation in thrift, for 
during that period the foremost banks 
—national and State, trust companies, 
and savings banks—have at their own 
expense publicly advertised the bene- 
fits of life insurance, many urging 
that “. . . this should be every man’s 
first investment.” Leading newspapers 
in every great city in the country have 
contained daily advertising or reading 
matter to this effect. The most useful 
and helpful of all is perhaps that 
which the two greatest savings banks 
in the United States—the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank and the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, both of New York 
—have put forth. Nowhere, save in 
Massachusetts, is there an attempt to 
disparage the greatest of thrift institu- 
tions, which has so eloquently been 
named by one of our most distinguished 
present day leaders in finance and 
philosophy, “The foremost business of 
the world.” It is so not because of its 
size and power, but rather because its 
appeal is to the noblest impulses of 
mankind—the unselfish doing for 
others. 

While every life insurance man wel- 
comes, and cordially, a new life in- 
surance company into his community, 
and cooperates genuinely with such as 
a friendly competitor, never jealous of 
the new business thus properly ob- 
tained under the same supervision and 
regulatory acts as apply to himself— 
every life insurance man is resentful, 
and naturally so, towards a business 
fostered by and subsidized by his own 
State, and for the sole reason that it 
represents unfair competition of the 
sort which would not be tolerated as 
between any two corporate institutions 
operating in the State and subject to 
its laws. In other words, Massachu- 
setts is aiding, abetting and condoning 
precisely what it has set up its courts 
to condemn. Yes, “Massachusetts there 
she stands.” 


ll 


It is anomalous, indeed, that with 
the great colleges and universities all 
over America establishing through the 
last thirty years regular courses of 
instruction, leading to the practice of 
life insurance solicitation as a pro- 
fession, we should have printed and 
circulated by our own State the docu- 
ment (State seal attached) “The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, State House, 
Boston”: 

“Question 1—Why is Savings Bank 
Life Insurance cheaper than any other 
forms of Insurance? 

“Answer — Because the Savings 
Banks are not permitted to employ 
solicitors.” 

Let us consider another phase. The 
cost of an article is one thing, the 
price for which it may be sold is a very 
different thing. “Low Cost” is the 
slogan of the savings bank life insur- 
ance advocate. “Security” is very gen- 
erally the thought which dominates 
throughout the argument presented by 
the life insurance solicitor. What are 
the facts? In another document issued 
by the State praising its insurance 
department, and justly, appears the 
statement: “No Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance Company has ever failed 
in Massachusetts.” The declaration 
might have been much more inclusive, 
for the statement is true that no 
purely mutual legal reserve life In- 
surance Company has ever failed in 
the entire United States. 

What is the situation as regards 
mutual savings banks in Massachu- 
setts? Official records show that there 
have been nine failures, eight of which 
entailed not only the hardship of from 
two to four years’ time before liquida- 
tion was accomplished, but also re- 
sulted in actual losses to depositors 
in the sum of $606,203; this covers the 
years since 1850 to date—the period 
during which mutual life insurance 
has been actively forwarded in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Does the cure for the social and 
economic ills of organized society lie 
in increased Government paternalism 
or in self help? Should the State fur- 
nish the stalwart with a crutch? That 
the course which savings bank life in- 
surance has come to pursue through 
experimentation, through socialistic 
pressure, and through the exigencies 
of politics, is wholly divergent from 
that intended by its original pro- 
tagonists cannot be disputed. It is 
nothing other than a tribute to the 
intelligence of those high-minded per- 
sons who conceived the project origi- 
nally, to say that they would never 
have approached the Legislature with 
purposes such as have become pre- 
dominant in the experiment; and it is 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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HOW’S BUSINESS p 


TO BE THIS MONTH 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX 
i OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
—-HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 
OF APRII GOVERNMENT AND 
OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH 
MISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS. THIs 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THF MORE THAN 400,000 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS IN FAR FLUNG 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND IN 


DUSTRY 


E are to a considerable extent dependent 
upon the good graces of Nature in April. 
Normal Spring weather will do much to ac- 


cent and increase seasonable business which, as yet, 
has shown no decided vigor 


In some of the larger merchandising lines, distress 
merchandise has been disposed of and, with freedom 
from dumping, store executives feel confident that 
retailing will go along normally and steadily with 
good prospects that unit sales will be slightly higher 
1 money value 


Steel, while volume is considerably below normal, 
has an encouraging outiook; and if the optimism ir 


the automotive field rnaterializes, the second quarter 


in this latter field will show improvement, with a 
contributory benefit to steel and other lines. 


Nothing spectacular in any line of business is in 
prospect; and with the closing of congress, politics 
passed from the acute to the chronic state, with less 
probable adverse influence on general business. 


Increases in employment, though not so strongly em- 
phasized in the press at present as those reported 
soon after the first of the year, are steadily being 
made. Confidence, based more securely on many 
small occurrences, rather than hopes pinned on some 
anticipated happening, seems to be mending, and 
April should see us moving gradually along the up- 
ward path 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR APRIL 





BUSINESS 


RETAIL STOCKS 


COLLECTIONS 


COMMENTS 





ter in 
AUTOMOTIVE 


Passenger cars 24% bet- 


March; trucks 14% bet- 
ter. Passenger cars 24% 
less, trucks 15% less than 
April, 1930. 


Passenger cars slightly 
higher, trucks about 
same _ in April as_ in 
March. Both lower than 


than in 


lines. 





DEPARTMENT 





About same in April as 
in March but 5% lower than in March, and 7% 


STORES than April, 


About the same in April 
as in 


April, 1930. April, 


Passenger car sales for 


March on both ; ; 
Beth slower than April estimated at 280,- 


1930. 


000; trucks 40,000 











Stocks 5% lower in April 
under April, 1930. 





HARDWARE 


April sales 5% 
March, but slightly be- 
hind April, 


No change from March, 
but slight improvement 
over April, 1930. 


With distress merchan- 
dise now cleaned up, unit 
sale should increase 
slightly in money value. 








ahead of increase of 10% over 


March, but 10% lower 
than April, 1930. 


Will show some improve- 
ment over March, but 
slower than April, 1930. 


Trade sentiment shows 
improvement and future 
being viewed with more 
optimism. 











INSURANCE 


Better in 
April, with life lower and 
casualty about same as 
April, 1930. 





lines in 





\ . 
JEWELRY = Apes 


Will be generally better 
in March, 


and same or better than but lower than April, and 
1930. ° slower than April, 1930. 


than 
April, 1930. 


Slight improvement in all 
lines over March, and 
also over April, 1930. ualty producing unit. 


Life writings should im- 
prove, and automobile 
lines will be the big cas- 





Same or slightly better 
in April than in March, 





+ 
METALS Outlook 
METAL small, 


MACHINERY 





About same as March, 
same or 


Conditions in this indus- 
try are at last showing 
definite, if slight, im- 
provement. 


slightly 








favorable for 
steady gains in 
PRODUCTS pig iron and steel pro- 
duction in April. 





PLUMBING 
AND 
HEATING 


Slight improvement an- 
ticipated in April. 


Although pointing up- 
ward, steel and pig iron 
production volume con- 
siderably below normal 
for this period of the 
year. 





Retail stocks will con- 
tinue low, and buying 
will be for immediate 

needs only. good. 


Collections 


High grade residential 
work showing improve- 
ment, with general build- 
ing still depressed. 


continue 








Return to normal and Increase of stock on 
regular selling, equal to 
or possibly better than 


April, 1930. 


shelves over March, and 
it will be a more salable 1930 
stock than in April, 1930. 


Improvement over 
March, but below April, 


if every other month of 
the year held as much 
promise, there would be 
nothing wrong (at retail) 
in shoes. 
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What Inland Marine Insurance Covers 


A Convenient Classification of the Multifarious Lines 


Which May Be Written Under This Broad, Modern Policy 


By M. W. Morron* 


Marine Secretary, Aetna Insurance Company 


HERE is usually a reason for 

everything—there are certain defi- 

nite and readily traceable reasons 
for the development of inland marine 
insurance. 

In this Country, the products of the 
mines, forests, fields, the inland water- 
ways and other natural resources, plus 
American ingenuity and initiative, have 
contributed largely to the vast wealth 
and prosperity. Because of this 
wealth, the complicated machinery of 
business, changing laws, our high 
standard of living, indulgence in 
luxuries and due also to the additional 
fact that the American people are be- 
coming more and more insurance con- 
scious, we find ourselves facing a defi- 
nite condition which demands insurance 
protection under a multitude of new 
forms, practically unknown—say fif- 
teen years ago. 

Inland marine insurance, like Topsy, 
just grew but not without hard work. 
It has been regarded by many as a 
sort of love child of the parent, marine 
insurance, but it is a sad fact that too 
many insurance men here and abroad 
know little about it and take a sort of 
unholy glee in their ignorance. 

Nevertheless, the rapid growth and 
success of inland marine insurance is 
due to and entirely wrapped up in 
this evolution. It is here to stay for 
long ago the inland marine business 
lost its sweet simplicity of youth and 
is growing stronger each year. 

What may happen in the next twen- 
ty years is very largely anybody’s 
guess. The demands of the public may 
possibly influence the future conduct 
of the business, but there is a strong 
tendency in the direction of a compre- 
hensive form of policy with broad in- 
suring conditions or against “all risks” 
including fire, burglary and other 
hazards at fixed locations. This was 
exactly what some of the marine un- 
derwriters were granting or ‘were 
willing to grant until blocked by sub- 
sequent agreements with fire and 

casualty interests. 

Should such a combination policy 
later be approved by companies and 
legalized by the insurance departments, 
assureds could then be covered rather 





*Extracted from a recent lecture before 


the Insurance Society of New York. 
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completely against risks now insured 
under various policies issued by fire, 
marine and casualty companies. 

A comprehensive policy of this na- 
ture would have certain advantages 
and while, doubtless, there would be 
some disadvantages, my personal view 
is that by proper control and regula- 
tion, the disadvantages might later be 
easily overcome. 

Backed by frequent and effective 
home office advertising during the past 
ten years, there are today comparative- 
ly few brokers or full time agents of 
any importance, unfamiliar with in- 
land marine lines. These lines are a 
necessary and important part of their 
daily equipment. The future growth 
will be measured mainly by the better 
understanding of the elasticity of these 
many inland lines and I apply this 
comment to both agent and public. 

We now come to a general classifica- 
tion but a rather brief description of 
the various forms of coverage—for 
convenience, we shall separate the va- 
rious forms into groups—commercial 
and personal. 

THE MANUFACTURER: Merchandise 
in Transit, Merchandise Sent Out on 
Consignment or Approval, Samples of 
Traveling Salesmen, Registered Mail 
or Parcel Post, Deferred Payment, 
Machinery Installation. 

THE MERCHANT: Merchandise in 
Transit —incoming or outgoing, In- 
stallment Sales, Registered Mail or 
Parcel Post, Neon Signs, Horse and 
Wagon Floater. 

THE TRUCKMAN: Cargo Liability. 

THE CONTRACTOR: Contractors’ 
Equipment. 

NEGATIVE FiLtMs: Builders’ Risks on 
Floaters. 

THE FurRRIER: Storage of Customers’ 
Furs. 

LAUNDRIES OR Dry 
Bailee’s Customers Policies. 

THE INDIVIDUAL: Tourist Baggage or 
Personal Effects, Fine Arts, Golfers’ 
Equipment, Jewelry and Furs, Cam- 


CLEANERS: 


eras, Musical Instruments, Wedding 
Presents Floater. 

STATE COUNTY £MUNICIPALITY: 
Bridges. 

THEATRICAL COMPANIES: Theatrical 
Floater. 


BANKERS OR BROKERS: Registered 
Mail. 

Doctor OR DENTIST: Radium, Phy- 
sicians’ and Surgeons’ Instruments. 

MUSEUMS OR ANTIQUE COLLECTORS: 
Fine Arts. 

FRATERNAL SOCIETIES: All 
Floater. 

SPORTSMAN: Guns or Fishing Tackle. 

MUSICIANS AND ORCHESTRAS: Musi- 
cal Instruments, 

Non-DeEscriptT Risks — For _ INpI- 
VIDUALS OR CONCERNS WITH INSURABLE 
INTERESTS: Protection against named 
perils or “All Risks,” drawn to fit the 
particular requirements not essentially 
conflicting with the fire, casualty or 
steam boiler fields. 

Basically, the insuring conditions of 
many of these policies are very much 
the same. For the present purpose, 
they should be divided into two main 
groups (1) insurance against enumer- 
ated perils (2) those covering so-called 
“All Risks.” Under group one, we may 
sub-divide into sections (a) limited 
coverage (b) broad coverage. “All 
Risks” policies coming under the sec- 
ond group do not cover “all risks” as 
might be implied. To the layman, 
especially, such reference, either in ad- 
vertising or this designation in con- 
tracts, is somewhat misleading and at 
times unfortunate. 

But there is a good reason for this 
term. Instead of specifically listing a 
great variety and almost unlimited 
number of causes of loss desired to be 
insured, it is more simple-and general- 
ly more satisfactory to cover “all 
risks”—then, specifically set forth in a 
clear and separate section of the policy 
the hazards not intended to be covered. 

Most of the inland policies on the 
market today represent a decided im- 
provement over older policy forms 
from the viewpoint of both intention 
and clearness of language. This has 
been possible largely due to experience 
gained by legal decisions and the help 
of Admiralty counsel in later editions 
of policy forms. 

These inland policies are now free of 
many of the technical phrases or 
clauses used in marine policies, which 
were found inapplicable and meaning- 
less to assureds. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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HE idea has prevailed among 

some agents that it is diffi- 
cult to sell Residence Burglary 
insurance to the man with mod- 
erate income. 

In order to secure a definite 
answer to this belief, as to where 
the biggest demand for Resi- 
dence Burglary insurance exists, 
it was decided to examine 1,000 
risks already on the books. 


ANNUAL INCOME 








$ 1,000—$ 2,000 
2,000— 3,000 
im ~ 3,000— 4,000 
41 4,000— 5,000 
O 

of these policyholders 5,000— 6,000 
‘ 6,000— 7,000 
have incomes of less 7,000— 8,000 
than $5,000 | —- = 

aa “= om ; 
10,000— 15,000 
15,000— 20,000 
Over 20,000 


» » » You don't need millionaire prospects 
to sell burglary insurance 


Accordingly, these cases were 
picked at random from all parts 
of the country and without 
regard to the amount of insur- 
ance in force. 

The results of this survey have 
been tabulated and demonstrate 
conclusively that Residence 
Burglary insurance can be sold 
to the man with income under 
$5,000. 


NUMBER OF PERCENT TO 
RISKS TOTAL 
55 
118 


145 
94 


412 41.2% 


110 
78 
45 
40 
22 


295 29.5 


118 
78 
97 


293 29.3 


Based on this information it will be observed that thousands 
of potential policyholders with moderate income will recognize the 
need for Residence Burglary insurance and will buy it, if given the 


opportunity. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
Liability Automobile The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Life Accident 


Health Steam Boiler Compensation Hartford, Connecticut 





Windstorm Fire 
Plate Glass Aircraft Group 
Burglary Machinery Inland Marine 
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Meeting Mutual Competition 
(Concluded from page 8) 


produce a large loss to them. Most 
certainly this departure from their well 
established plan weakens their propo- 
sition. 

In Mr. C’s letter of Jan. 9, he men- 
tions the fact that their yearly cost 
would be $1,600, as against our $13,- 
320. During the past ten years you 
have had losses which would have 
eaten up their premium many times 
over, and knowing that the mutual 
people are business men, who operate 
their companies with the idea of mak- 
ing a profit, it is hard to believe that 
they could maintain these figures. I 
am almost certain that Mr. C cannot 
produce the figures which he mentions 
in his letters. Furthermore, in making 
this comparison I am sure Mr. C con- 
templates that all your buildings are 
either fire proof or sprinklered. 

In comparing mutual and stock in- 
surance cost, you must bear in mind 
that stock company insurance cost is 
fixed and known in advance, while 
mutual insurance cost depends upon 
fluctuating dividends. While a mutual 
company may show a record of main- 
taining a certain percentage of divi- 
dends over a period of years, there is 
absolutely no guarantee that this record 
will continue without interruption; in 
fact we know that severe conflagrations 
will materially affect these dividends 
and reduce them to a marked degree. 

The Blank Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was organized over 50 years ago 
and its total cash assets on Jan. 1, 1930, 
were about $6,500,000. Its surplus 
was about $3,550,000. Of course, being 
a mutual company, it does not have 
any capital. Best’s Insurance Guide 
gives it the highest rating for financial 
conditions for management and settle- 
ment of losses. 

On the other hand, if you will 
examine the financial exhibit of the 
companies in which you are now in- 
sured you will find some very startling 
figures in comparison with the mutual 
financial exhibit. For instance the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company was or- 
ganized in 1853, and has a capital of 
$19,420,990.63, assets of $104,666,985 
and a surplus of $50,742,651. The 
Home of New York, organized the same 
year, has a capital of $24,000,000, 
assets of $128,914,080 and a surplus 
of $52,425,633. The Great American 
Insurance Company, organized in 1872, 
has a capital of $16,300,000, assets of 
$62,435.91 and a surplus of $21,164,077. 
These companies were all organized 
about the same time as the mutual, 
and if their system is so superior to 
the stock company system, how can they 
account for the tremendous progress 
which the stock companies have made 
during the same period in comparison 
to their exhibit? The total assets of 
the companies now insuring your prop- 
erty is at least fifty times as great as 
that shown by the combined mutuals. 

The stock companies have sufficient 
working capital to enable them to sell 
insurance at a low fixed cost. The 
mutual plan calls for a heavy initial 
deposit many times the estimated loss 
cost. What is left at the end of the 
term for which the insurance is taken, 
after deducting losses and expenses, is 
then returned to the policyholder. The 
policyholder does not know until the 
return has been figured what the actual 
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cost of his insurance will be. Mean- 
while, the assured is deprived of the 
use of the money which he has been 
obliged to deposit with the Mutuals in 
excess of the actual cost of the insur- 
ance—and business men generally con- 
cede that money actually invested in a 
going business is worth at least 10 per 
cent. When a man buys a policy in a 
Stock Company, he secures protection 
at a known fixed price based upon the 
construction, protection and hazards 
inherent in his risk. Under the mutual 
plan, the policyholder not only must 
assume part of his own risk but he 
must also assume a participation in the 
losses of all his co-insurers up to an 
amount (in nearly every case) equal 
to five times his original deposit. It is 
not impossible, nor even improbable, 
that mutual insurance might become a 
liability rather than an asset. 

The immense success of the stock 
company system has been due consider- 
ably to the American insurance agent, 
who has rendered a service to his 
assured and to his community that the 
mutual companies cannot hope to com- 
pete with. As you know, we are inter- 
ested in your risk, not only from a 
business viewpoint, but because of the 
immense value which your institution 
is to the community. We are here to 
render service all the time, and I am 
sure that you can testify to the fact 
that ever since we have had charge of 
your account we have been continually 
endeavoring to reduce your insurance 
cost and have succeeded in this to a 
considerable extent. Furthermore, you 
will agree, I am sure, that losses which 
you have had have been settled satis- 
factorily in every particular. The mu- 
tuals eliminate the expense of the 
agency service and the many other 
public service institutions so essential 
to the country’s welfare. Considering 
this, their cost should be at least a 
third less than the stock companies. 

Finally, I might add that I most 
certainly do not recommend considera- 
tion of any form of mutual insurance 
for you in spite of the fact that many 
other large concerns have seen the wis- 
dom of purchasing it. We have not 
investigated all the references which 
Mr. C has given you but we know posi- 
tively that Chrysler places over three 
fourths of his insurance account with 
the stock companies, that we, per- 
sonally, collect much more premium for 
fire insurance from the Blank Mills 
than do the mutuals, that the major 
portion of the insurance on X Univers- 
ity is with stock companies. 

The fact that fully 85 per cent of all 
the fire and casualty insurance written 
in this country is handled through stock 
companies, that their average fire rate 
has decreased more than 14 per cent 
during the past fifteen years, that they 
have grown to gigantic financial struc- 
tures, the very bulwark of the nation’s 
business and social life, through care- 
ful, intelligent service and manage- 
ment, is testimony strongly support- 
ing the superiority of this system over 
any other risk bearing plan yet devised. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have 
given me to examine these propositions 
and if you desire any further informa- 
tion I shall be glad to furnish it, if I 
can, at any time. 

I am returning Mr. C’s letters here- 
with 

Yours truly, 
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What Inland Marine Covers 
(Concluded from page 13) 


Commercial policies invariably cover 
the subject matter insured within the 
prescribed territory against the risks 
of fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, 
flood (meaning rising navigable 
waters). collision, deraisment and col- 
lapse of bridges. “Collision”—as used 
in these policies—is usually defined to 
exclude “the coming together of rail- 
road cars during coupling” and to be 
free of claims for loss or damage due 
to or caused by “the conveyance com- 
ing in contact with any portion of the 
road bed or by striking the rails or 
ties of street, steam or electric rail- 
road. 

All commercial policies, however, pro- 
tecting merchandise in transit may be 
covered against such risks as may be 
agreed upon, including theft, pilferage 
or non-delivery; also all perils of 
transportation or navigation, et cetera. 
This is merely a matter of agreeing 
upon the scope of the insuring clause, 
the report of values and the rate. 

There are exceptions which may be 
referred to in a later lecture, but in- 
land marine insurance, protecting mer- 
chandise in transit, covers by railroad, 
railway express, public or private 
truckmen and, if the terms are so 
arranged, also by sound or other in- 
land steamers or by regular coastwise 
steamers, including the risk of craft 
to and from the vessel. Airplane ship- 
ments are covered unless otherwise ex- 
cluded. . Intercoastal shipments are 
invariably excluded, which is usually 
true also of shipments on the Great 
Lakes or the Mississippi or Ohio 
rivers. 

The policy usually attaches “from 
the time the goods or merchandise 
leaves the factory, store or warehouse 
at initial point of shipment and covers 
continuously thereafter until safely de- 
livered to factory, store or warehouse 
at destination, including risk while in 
and/or on docks, wharves, piers and/or 
bulkheads, landing sheds, depots, sta- 
tions and/or platforms, awaiting ship- 
ment and/or after arrival, but only 
while in the custody of a common car- 
rier incidental to transportation. In 
no event shall this policy cover any 
goods after they have ceased to be at 
the risk of the assured.” 

This is referred to as the Warehouse 
Clause. It will be seen that the in- 
tention is to assume the liability im- 
mediately when the shipment com- 
mences to move; that is, from the time 
of leaving the place of business at 
initial point of shipment and covers 
continuously until delivery at points 
described at final destination. 
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PROGRESSIVE, 
PROFIT-BUILDING 


FIELD SERVICE 


Attractive Policy forms, liberal Agency con- 
tracts, prompt, efficient underwriting service 
and quick payment of claims are some of the 
major qualities that make the Missouri State 
Life a most desirable Company for an Agency 


connection. 


The Company offers a multiple line of Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings Insurance—a Complete kit for the am- 


bitious Agent who seeks opportunity to build 











a profitable business. 


A BILLION AND A QUARTER 


of insurance in force. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 
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Charles W. Gold Is Made 
President 





Now Heads Pilot Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. W. McAlister Chair- 
man of the Board 


GREENSBORO, March 30.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders and direc- 
tors of the Pilot Life Company was 
held on Thursday, March 26, with the 
stockholders ratifying the recent ma- 
jority decision to exchange stock of the 
Pilot company for stock of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Company and thus place 
ownership of both under Jefferson 
Standard stock. The basis of ex- 
change has not been made public. 

Charles W. Gold, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Jefferson Standard 
Company was elected president of the 
Pilot company following the election 
of a new board of directors. A. W. 
McAlister, retiring president, was 
made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The following were named directors 
for the ensuing year: W. C. Boren, 
J. W. Brawley, A. L. Brooks, Charles 
W. Gold, J. E. Latham, C. E. Leak, 
A. W. McAlister, John McAlister, 
Julian Price, W. S. Ryland, J. C. Wat- 
kins, and David White, all of Greens- 
boro. It is announced that recent pur- 
chases of the Jefferson Standard Com- 
pany give former stockholders of that 
company 90 per cent of the ownership 
represented in the Pilot company stock. 

Mr. Gold recently completed his 
tenure of office as president of the 
American Life Convention. He is 
prominent in the civic and business 
affairs of Greensboro and the State. 
He is a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT REGIONAL 
MEETINGS 

Between April 13 and May 15 will be 
held a series of three-day regional con- 
ferences between Mutual Benefit execu- 
tives and the company’s general 
agents. The first group, comprising 
General agents from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and other neigh- 
boring states will meet at the Home 
Office in Newark on April 13, 14, and 
15. This is followed by a meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., April 16-18, another 
t the Home: Office, April 22-24, and 
one in Chattanooga, Tenn., April 29- 
May 1. From there the Home Office 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Charles W. Gold 


Massachusetts Legislation 





Proposed Change in Investment 
Law for Life Companies, Sub- 
ject of House Bill 


An attempt to change the investment 
law for life insurance companies in 
Massachusetts is being made this year 
in the bill before the Massachusetts 
legislature, House 847. This provides 
that insurance companies be authorized 
to invest in the stock of national banks 
and trust companies and is known as 
the Thomas Bill, from the petitioner, 
William F. Thomas. 

It is understood that this legislation 
is sought by certain investment houses 
in Boston who are anxious to secure 
the insurance companies as a market 
for certain of these stocks which they 
wish to dispose of. The insurance com- 
panies, themselves, have taken no stand 
in regard to the measure, it is under- 
stood, at least did not appear at the 
hearing on March 4 before the com- 
mittee on insurance. These are asses- 
sable investments and this is one of 
the reasons why the department is 
opposed to the measure. There has 
been a redraft of the bill which dis- 
poses of some of the objectionable fea- 
tures and it is expected that the 
committee will report it favorably in 
its new form. 








party move on to St. Louis, May 4-6, 
to Omaha, May 7-9, and last to Port- 
land, Oregon, May 13-15, where they 
meet with the far western and Pacific 
Coast General Agents. 


Consolidation of Texas Com- 
panies Approved 





Republic Life of Dallas and 
Crockett Life of San Antonio 
Under Single Control; Head- 


quarters in Dallas 


AusTIN, TEX., March 31.—Approval 
has been given for the consolidation of 
the Republic Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas with the Crockett Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of San Antonio. 
The combined organizations will oper- 
ate under the name of The Republic 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, the 
Crockett offices to be removed to Dallas 
at once. 

The statement of these companies as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, gave a combined cap- 
ital of $100,000; assets $355,825.80; in- 
surance in force $16,065,240, and an- 
nual premium income of $471,829.20. 

Both are young companies, the Re- 
public being organized in Dallas less 
than three years ago; the Crockett in 
San Antonio about a year and a half 
ago. 

Officers of the combined organization 
are: J. T. Sluder of San Antonio, form- 
er Assistant Attorney General of Texas 
and Judge of the Seventy-Third District 
Court, president; E. H. Banta, execu- 
tive vice-president; Ed Hall, former 
Texas Insurance Commissioner, vice- 
president; J. T. Sluder, Jr., secretary; 
Clarence Sibley, assistant secretary. 





¢ REINSURANCE PROPOSAL 
APPROVED 


A dispatch from Little Rock 
under date of March 31 states 
that stockholders and policyhold- 
ers of the Home Life of Little 
Rock have approved a proposition 
for reinsurance with the Central 
States Life of St. Louis, Mo. 

In response to a request from 
this office, James A. McVoy, pres- 
ident of the Central States Life, 
wired, under date of April 1, as 
follows: 

“The proposal of the Central 
States Life to reinsure the Home 
Life of Arkansas business was 
recommended by Insurance Com- 
missioners Committee and by the 
three committees of officials, 
stockholders and _ policyholders 
and Home Life. The contract 
will be submitted to directors of 
both -companies and also pre- 
sented to the Superintendent of 
Insurance of Missouri and Com- 
missioner in Arkansas for ap- 
prova). The contract is now be- 
ing prepared.” 
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Tri-State Sales Congress 
(Concluded from page 7) 


sion of speaking from an armchair in 
his private office. 

Running true to form, Mr. Gilman 
soon had his audience rocking with 
laughter as he related his amusing ex- 
periences in life insurance selling. 

Mr. Gilman is no friend of the or- 
ganized sales talk, and took occasion 
in his talk to kid the methods of Ralph 
Englesman of the Penn Mutual and 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
both well known sales advisers. 

“I think a lot of Englesman’s and 
Marshall Holcombe’s stuff is the bunk. 
You’ve got to be yourself in this busi- 
and never mind the organized 
sales talks. Of course, the canned sales 
talk is all right if you like it, but I 
find more fun and profit in selling in 
my own ‘ignorant’ way. 

“There’s one thing you’ve got to have 
in this business, though, and that’s an 
honest belief that your prospect needs 
more life insurance. And it’s surpris- 
ing how few who don’t!” 

All of Mr. Gilman’s sallies were 
greeted with laughter, and the under- 
writers thanked him for his entertain- 
ing talk with a great burst of applause. 

The last speaker on the congress 
program was the youngest life insur- 
ance president in the country, John 
Reynolds of the Detroit Life. Stepping 
up to the speakers’ platform, Mr. 
Reynolds delivered one of the most 
carefully prepared addresses of the 
day. He is a great believer in elevat- 
ing the ethical standards of life in- 
surance selling, and said in the course 
of his talk: 

“I do not believe that the proper dis- 
tribution of the avails of life insur- 
ance can be effectively made unless 
those who market insurance as a com- 
modity live and operate in a profes- 
sional status.” 

Commenting on life insurance loans, 
the speaker asserted: “Why should a 
sound thinking business man borrow 
on the collateral value of a security 
which by itself has proven to be the 
only asset in his portfolio which has 
maintained its equilibrium.” 

Mr. Reynolds made a great point of 
explaining that the amount of life in- 
surance in force in the United States 
at the present time is approaching the 
two hundred billion dollar mark. He 
said that soon the amount of life insur- 
ance in force would exceed the total 
wealth of the country. 

About 500 of the underwriters at- 
tended the banquet in the evening, and 
heard brief comment by Rome C. 
Stephenson, president, American Bank- 
ers Association, and Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, chairman of the trust 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 
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division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, as well as three fine talks 
by scheduled speakers. 

William E. Haskell, Jr., assistant to 
the president of the New York Herald 
Tribune, was the first evening speaker, 
and explained the process of printing 
a large daily newspaper. 

One of Philadelphia’s most beloved 
citizens, Rabbi William H. Fineshriber, 
spoke next, and gave an inspirational 
talk on “Our America.” He spoke on 
current day problems and their rela- 
tion to insurance, and said, “There is 
no reason why we should not intelli- 
gently handle this matter of public 
policy and secure our people against 
unemployment and hard times through 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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medium of unemployment insurance.” 

W. B. Burrus of New York gave his 
well known talk on “Shakespeare the 
Salesman.” Mr. Burrus was included 
on the program at the urgent request 
of the underwriters who heard him 
speak in Washington two years ago. 

A noticeable spirit of enthusiasm 
permeated the entire atmosphere of 
the congress, and the mass reaction to 
the various speakers and the educa- 
tional material offered by them was 
clearly indicative of its success. All 
the committee members were applauded 
for their work, and the underwriters 
returned to their various cities un- 
doubtedly looking forward to a similar 
occasion in 1932. 
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Insurance Companies 
Corporation 


The Insurance Companies Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Culver City, Cal., (suburb 
of Los Angeles) have recently pur- 
chased their own home office building, 
a six-story concrete structure of 
triangular shape. Harry H. Culver 
was elected vice-president and chair- 
man of the board of directors. Mr. 
Culver is widely known, both for his 
activities with the National Real Estate 
Association, of which organization he 
was president, and for his campaigning 
for the election of President Hoover. 
At that time he drove a personally 
owned airplane into every State in the 
Union. 

This company only recently com- 
pleted a deal whereby it became owner 
of the Los Angeles Life, a company 
whose life and accident business 
amounted to over $174,000 annually. 
The corporation plans to devote most 
of its efforts to the development of 
life business and hopes to become a 
West Coast company to be ranked with 
the biggest. 

Other officers of this company are: 
Ed. G. Doerfler, president; H. J. Boe- 
kenhoff, vice-president; Frank B. 
Stone, vice-president; Troy M. Gib- 
bons, vice-president; Walter R. French, 
secretary and treasurer; John E. 
Hodge, and Geo. E. Wright, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. Clare Wool- 
wine, general council. 





GUARANTEED ENDOWMENT 
ANNUITY FOR CHILDREN 


In order to fill the demand for a 
definite savings plan at younger ages, 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is now issuing the Guaran- 
teed Endowment Annuity to children 
aged one to nine, as well as to those 
of older ages. 

Contract rights and privileges under 
the new form may be exercised by some 
one other than the annuitant, if so re- 
quested, and in other ways the new 
contract is made more adaptable to an- 
nuitants who are minors. 

The Guaranteed Endowment Annuity 
may be exchanged for a life or endow- 
ment policy, upon satisfactory evidence 
of insurability, after the annuitant has 
attaoined the age of 10 years. 





“OPTIMISTIC TONE” 


GREENSBORO, March 30.—A. R. Per- 
kins, agency manager of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Company, has lately 
completed a swing around the district 
offices of that company in the States 
north and east of North Carolina. He 
found an optimistic tone prevailing and 
reports of improving business. 
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Indian Company Studying 
American Methods 





Texas Campaign Reported in THE 
Spectator Attracts Interest- 
ing Comment 


The fame of American advertising 
and the wide circulation of THE SPEc- 
TATOR were emphasized this week in a 
letter received by Lorry A. Jacobs, 
Director of Public Relations for the 
Southland Life Insurance Company. 

The letter concerns the cooperative 
advertising campaign which was con- 
ducted for more than two years by the 
Texas Life Insurance Companies. Copy 
for the campaign was written by Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson Advertising Agency of 
Dallas under the direction of Mr. Ja- 
cobs as advertising manager for the 
Texas Life Insurance Companies. The 
letter from N. H. Laiwani, agents for 
The Jupiter General Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, of Bombay, follows: 


Southland Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Texas, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

We have read with interest the ar- 
ticle on page 13 of Dec. 26, 1929, issue 
of THE SPECTATOR, on “Buy-at-home” 
propaganda done by you. 

Since 1926 seven Indian general in- 
surance companies have been doing ac- 
tive propaganda to patronize Indian 
companies. There are about 150 for- 
eign companies directly transacting 
general insurance business in India, the 
majority of them being British. For 
the year ending 1929, 90 per cent of the 
business went to foreign offices and 10 
per cent to Indian. In life, 60 per cent 
went to Indian and 40 per cent to for- 
eign. But since April, 1930, there has 
been a national awakening in the peo- 
ple with the result that Indian offices 
are getting more and more business. 

We like to conduct propaganda on 
American lines as we have for a long 
time recognized that for original and 
sound business producing propaganda 
the Americans are well ahead in a 
street all of their own. Accordingly we 
take the opportunity to encroach upon 
your generosity by asking you if you 
would mail us samples of the newspa- 
per advertisements “What Texas 
Builds, Builds Texas” and any other 
propaganda conducted by you, also a 
copy of Family Budget Book. 

Thank you. 

With compliments of the season, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) N. H. Lalwani & Co., 
Agents. 

Incidentally, this is the fourth letter 
received from a foreign country asking 
for copies of the advertising. Others 
came from England, Australia and 
Japan. 





HOME LIFE GENERAL AGENT 


Wade C. Bland has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York at 
Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding John S. 
Murphy, who recently resigned. 
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Let's Take Inventory 
Of You 


Not a bad thing to do once 
in a while. Good for the 


perspective. 






















































How about your income? 


Is it what a man of your 
age and ability should 
have? Well, why not? 





Commonwealth agents have 
found prosperity. 
There’s always room 
for one more. 






The secret of their 
success? Common- 
wealth Cordial Co- 
operation, that rare 
spirit of team work 







that exists be- 
tween the home 






office and the 
agents. Sincere, 
dependable 
that makes achieve- 
ment possible. Educa- 
tion in salesmanship; 


backing 









in the vast potentiali- 





ties of insurance; and 





staunch support that gives 





you confidence in your com- 






pany and in yourself. 






If you aren’t satisfied with 





this year’s inventory of 
yourself, let Commonwealth 
show you how to beat your 
own standard by next year. 





COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 
W sux legal reserve contracts, has been officially approved by the Insurance Departments of the 

twenty-seven states in which we operate. Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 
recently developed Ly Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 





In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 342% legal re- 
serve basis with cash and loan values: 





ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 


(Whole Life) (With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 


THE PURE PROTECTOR TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


(Lew cost Whole Life) 


ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 PAY LIFE JUVENILE INSURANCE 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) (From ages 1 day to 14 years) 


You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 
































YOUR The Universal Policy 
OPPORTUNITY Fits Today’s Picture 


May Be With = —— ; 
. The need for life insurance exists to- 


The Colonial Life day as it did in boom days... the de- 


sire, too. Only the purse is weak. 


Insurance Company And that is exactly where the Univer- 


of America sal fits today’s needs. Because it is a 
participating policy with a low, non- 
= Sateen Under New Jersey Laws par rate. But that is only one feature 


33 Years Incorporated 1897 


Over 560,000 People Protected of this depression-proof policy. 


By Colonial Policies 
May we tell you about other features 


> 9) ill; S " ee 
More Than 120 Million Dollar that support the claim of National rep- 

Insurance in Force : 2 
resentatives that the Universal is “the 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty os. Sn : : 
* y, rf Ty 
iat Gulliies toads Ane Giibeun te hes Tew “en — sold policy being written 
today : 


Operating in 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


National Life Company 
Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 118—I1th St 


| Tell All About Yourself in First Letter Des Moines, Iowa 
| Here’s A CHANCE FOR THE GO-GETTER 
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INSURANCE MAN IN ROCKNE 
PLANE CRASH 


Waldo B. Miller, superinten- 
dent in the group division of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, plunged to death in 
the fatal plane that crashed in 
Bazaar, Kan., killing Knute 
Rockne, famous football coach, 
and five others. 











Brooklyn National Life 
in New Building 


The Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company, now located in its 
handsome new offices on the second 
floor of The Brooklyn National Life 
Building, at 57 Willoughby Street, cor- 
ner of Lawrence, was officially opened 
last Tuesday afternoon. 

This company, which is the only life 
insurance company in the Greater City 
with its home office in Brooklyn, was 
formed slightly more than five years 
ago, through the efforts of former 
Judge William R. Bayes, its president, 
and Ben S. Graham, now vice-presi- 
dent. Its initial capitalization and sur- 
plus was $500,000 and it opened its 
doors for business on Nov. 16, 1925, 
with offices at 174 Montague Street. 
The Brooklyn National Life was suc- 
cessful from the start and six months 
after commencing business was obliged 
to move into larger quarters at 26 
Court Street in order to accommodate 
its rapidly expanding busines. Now, in 
less than five years, continued growth 
has made necessary a still further 
change, and the company removed 
from the Court Street address into its 
new commodious quarters several 
weeks ago. 


HENRY CHAMP HARRIS NOW 
WITH TEXAS SECURITY LIFE 


Henry Camp Harris, one of the best 
known life insurance men in the South- 
west and one of the best personal 
producers in Texas, is now associated 
with the Texas Security Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas as vice-president. 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
1931 EDITION 


On page 7 of the 1931 edition of the 
jfe Agents Brief under the section 
Financial Standing of the Companies” 
he Monarch Life Insurance Company, 
‘springfield, Mass., is shown as having 
tarted business in the year 1906. This 
is incorrect, and should have read 1926. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
limited production. 

Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 
Address. 

| EXCLUSIVE, 


care of THE SPECTATOR 


















































Strength and 


Permanence 








attained by strict adherence to sound 


business practices. 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Admitted Assets $20,000,000 In Force $112,000,000 
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1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Successfully Selling 
Berkshire Life Contracts 


Following Are Leading Sellers 
Low Cost 


= 7 = = ” 
Preferred Risk Life 
” . 


* « * 


12% Guaranteed Income Policy 
* ” * « > 


Whole Life Payable at 85 


* * * * 7 


Modified Whole Life Payable at 85 


* * * * * 


Retirement Income 60-65 
o * . * “ 


Disability and Double Indemnity Features 


All Policies Contain All the Extremely Liberal 
Features of the Berkshires Life Incomparable Contract 


Ask Any Berkshire Agent 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 
Pittsfield P Massachusetts 


FRED H. RHODES J. S. WININGS 
President Supt. of Agencies 



































PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


eae 








‘| Conmu topics 


(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 
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20,000 LEADS 


from the last issue of our Policyholders Magazine 
were received in less than three weeks, and were 
promptly passed on to our representatives ... . 
Further evidence of Connecticut Mutual coopera- 
tion. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 
85 Years of Public Service 

















The Company 
Back of the Contract 


Back of every Fidelity contract stands a reputation of 
of over half a century of fair dealing. Live and let live 
has been the sound basis of mutual satisfaction upon 
which its agency contracts have been built. 

Modern policy forms, including Family Income, Re- 
tirement Income and Low Rate Life are backed by a par- 
ticularly successful lead service. Fidelity now has $425,- 
000,000 insurance in force, is financially solid and steadily 
growing. It operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis. 


Openings available for the right men. 
Send for booklet. 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 











The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President. 

















SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
NATIONAL Industrial Life Insurance 
eaters Health & Accident Insurance 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SHIELDS Total claims paid 31 years ending 
eae December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 








C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE -_ =- 
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Savings Banks and Life 
Insurance 


(Concluded from page 11) 
needless to say that the Massachusetts 
Legislature would never have passed 
a permissive act for savings banks to 
enter the life insurance field could the 
present workings of the plan have been 
visualized at that time. It is perhaps 
fortunate, certainly significant (as of 
January, 1930), that “The Massachu- 
setts plan has been presented to legis- 
lative bodies of several other American 
States in recent years and has been 
rejected in every case.” 

Should mutual life insurance com- 
panies enter the savings bank field? 
It is possibly one of the greatest safe- 
guards with which mutual life insur- 
ance is surrounded that either by 
charter provision or by choice, it has 
confined itself to the making of con- 
tracts which involve the life risk. The 
charter of one of the most famous life 
insurance companies in America ex- 
pressly provides the following: “No 
part of the funds of said Corporation 
shall be used for banking purposes.” 

Mutual savings banks have naught 
to do with the making of contracts, 
nor of interest guarantees; they are 
depositories only. The departure of 
mutual savings banks from the per- 
formance exclusively of those func- 
tions which have made them what they 
are, may prove unwise; adding to their 
functions by making contracts involv- 
ing the life risk, is deplored by many 
persons of unquestioned financial 
acumen, including some of those who 
are prominently identified as directors 
of the greatest savings institutions in 
America. Could mutual life insurance 
companies, to the ultimate advantage 
of their patrons, perform savings bank 
functions? Through long periods of 
years it may be shown that the rate 
of interest earned, and annually 
credited to policyholders’ funds by ac- 
cretion to reserve, and over-plus as a 
dividend, exceeds the savings bank 
rate. Examination shows that bene- 
ficiaries under matured policies who 
have left their funds in the company’s 
keeping subject to withdrawal, have 
enjoyed net interest greater than the 
savings bank rate. It is perfectly true 
that should the mutual life insurance 
companies of Massachusetts, e.g., enter 
the savings bank field, a very much 
greater relative benefit to the whole 
people would result, because no appro- 
riations would be asked or accepted 
from the State; nor any private con- 
ributions; and there would be the 
naximum safety that is known to 
financial institutions. Moreover, such 
savings deposits could be procured by 
he regular agencies of the life insur- 
ance companies, and without remunera- 
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tion of any sort or kind; and there 
need be no misrepresentation or unfair 
competition whatsoever. 

It is interesting to note that in 1929 
legislation was enacted by which 
“Twenty-five per cent of the amount 
expended by the State for supervisory 
and administrative overhead” was re- 
funded. By a sliding scale there will 
be further returns of the current ap- 
propriations until in 1934 and there- 
after the whole system will be on a 
self-supporting basis, so far as cash 
appropriations by the State are con- 
cerned. These appropriations have 
been during several years past vary- 
ing amounts from $32,800 to over 
$38,000; so that it will be only after 
twenty-five years that Massachusetts 
savings bank life insurance will have 
come to stand on its own feet. Unfair 
competition, however, will continue to 
exist so long as the system is the bene- 
ficiary through private donations to 
the Deputy Commissioner or the Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance League; so 
long as the home office remains in the 
State House; so long as the State seal 
is in use; so long as the Insurance 
Department of Massachusetts is not 
given full supervision over savings 
bank life insurance; and so long as 
the tax exemptions remain as now. 
Whether it be a mutual savings bank 
usurping the functions of a mutual 
life insurance company or the mutual 
life insurance company assuming the 
functions of the savings bank, does not 
the dual personification suggest the 
ultimate destruction of mutuality; and 
will not the inevitable conflict between 
interests so widely divergent present 
itself? 

Pertinent to all that has been said 
in this presentation are the words of 
a former able Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, Wesley E. Monk, as 
follows: 

“It (savings bank life insurance) is 
carried on under the false belief, and 
practical misrepresentation to the pub- 
lic, that it is State insurance. As a 
matter of law and as a matter of fact, 
it is not State insurance. Not one dol- 
lar of value of property of the Com- 
monwealth is back of it, and not one 
obligation of the State guarantees it, 
and yet purchasers of this insurance 
believe that if perchance contracts are 
in danger of not being carried out, 
the Commonwealth in some way or 
other is a guarantor of their fulfill- 
ment. 

“Finally, I am of the opinion that 
the methods by which the private in- 
terests of savings banks are now fos- 
tered by the State in relation to sav- 
ings bank life insurance, are contrary 
to the principles upon which our gov- 
ernment has become powerful and 
great. I am not a believer in the 
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State entering into or subsidizing any 
private business which can be better 
conducted by individuals. The whole 
system is socialistic in its nature and 
tendency and is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of independence and individual- 
ism upon which this nation was 
founded and has prospered.” 

The near future will disclose much. 
All enterprises of thrift will receive 
closer study. Whether or not the an- 
cient maxim, “Only the right endures,” 
applies to affairs economic, will be 
tested. It has been well said that the 
strongest man on earth is he who can 
stand alone. In all financial and fidu- 
ciary affairs, mutual life insurance is 
outstanding for its strength—perhaps 
because it has taken for its motto, 
“This one thing I do.” 


EXTENDS EMPLOYEES’ 
INSURANCE 


The Morton Salt Company announces 
that $570,000 of group life insurance 
has been provided for 320 employees, 
through an extension of its contract 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. The employees are at the com- 
pany’s branches in Manistee, Mich., 
and Chicago and in the offices of the 
Ruggles and Rademaker Salt Company, 
a subsidiary at Manistee. 

Announcement is also made that 225 
employees at the two branches have 
been protected by group accident and 
health insurance. With the extension 
of the contract, which originated in 
April, 1930, 1765 employees of the 
Morton Salt Company and its subsi- 
diaries are covered by the Equitable 
with approximately $4,200,000 of group 
life insurance, and 1065 employees are 
protected by group accident and health 
insurance, . 


LIFE INSURANCE AS A CAREER 


On last Friday afternoon Second 
Vice-President L. Seton Lindsay, of the 
New York Life, broadcast an address 
for the American School of the Air, 
over Columbia network (about 60 sta- 
tions). His topic was: “Life Insurance 
as a Career.” 


PARKING LOT THEFT 


BALTIMORE, March 21.—Proprietors 
of parking lots are responsible for 
machines left in their custody, accord- 
ing to a decision of a jury in City 
Court this week, which awarded dam- 
ages of $675 to the owner of a stolen 
car. 

The suit was brought through Victor 
P. Skruk for the use of the General 
Exchange Insurance Company. Mr. 
Skruk testified that on Dec. 30, 1929, 
he parked his car there, paid his fee, 
got a ticket, and later returned to find 
the machine gone. 
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TOM ‘Phones PAUL 


Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 


Hello, 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company’s 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It's a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expen to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 


No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured’s decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or 920,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 


Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 


to guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five. 


You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 


don’t you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Complete Coverage Combination 
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What's 


Your Opinion? 








If the Family Income policy, the 
Life Expectancy Term policy, Juvenile, 
Corporation, and Insurance Annuity 
policies of the most recent and modern 
types indicate a progressive com- 
pany :-— 

If a 47 year record for promptness 
in settling claims, a highly organized 
| personal contact service, and a repu- 

| tation for square dealing indicate a 
reliable company :— 

If a financial record without a single 
| infringement against good judgment, 
| high integrity and sound business prin- 


ciples—from 1884 to the present 

| moment—indicates a strong com- 
| pany :— 

Then The Franklin is progressive, 


reliable and strong. 

| Investigate! 

THE FRANKLIN LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Our Life, Accident and Health 








Provides: 

Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
= for Fatal Automobile Acci- 

ent 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 

Liberal Contracts for Agents 

If interested, write 

NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE Towser ( 
SEATTLE 














General Agency positions open at 
CIMMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

















KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


; pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


























FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 41” & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Young College Alumni 
Visit the New York Life 


How a Great Insurance Company 
Helped in a Program of Seeing Worth 
While Things in the Metropolis 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


T has been a long time since I have 

seen so many Phi Beta Kappa keys 
and college Greek letter fraternity pins 
at one time as I observed at the dinner 
of the Intercollegiate Young Alumni 
held last week at the New York Life 
Insurance Company building. I at- 
tended the dinner not as a “young 
alumnus” but at the invitation of 
Griffen M. Lovelace, third vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life. I had a 
most pleasant evening and from their 
actions I feel certain the 300 young 
alumni of universities and colleges in 
this country and Europe who were 
present also did. 

My reason for commenting at some 
length upon this affair is simply that 
it gives a most concrete example not 
only of the tremendous part life in- 
surance has in our economic and social 
life, but also the intelligent and far 
reaching plans of one of the greatest 
of our insurance companies to cast its 
educational bread upon the waters. 


Four Years Old 


The Intercollegiate Young Alumni is 
an organization less than four years 
old. Its purpose is to get into contact 
with young men who, following their 
graduation from college, have come to 
New York to work. It endeavors to 
familiarize them with at least some of 
the worth-while things in the metrop- 
olis. The dinner last week, I under- 
stand, was the first direct connection 
the young alumni as a body have had 
with life insurance and though they 
were addressed by two directors and 
two vice-presidents of the New York 
Life and were taken on a tour through- 
out the magnificent home office build- 
ing of the company no one was asked 

» become an insurance agent or a 
policyholder in that or in any other 
insurance company. Nor was he bom- 
barded with facts and figures to prove 
hat life insurance was the world’s 
greatest philanthropy and that selling 
life insurance is the greatest finest 
occupation anyone might embrace. Yet 
I would not be surprised if more than 
one of those present may not be giving 
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considerable thought just now as to 
whether or not he would be wise to 
consider this business of insurance as 
an occupation. 

Cleveland E. Dodge, vice-president 
of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner. He first 
introduced Dr. Lawrence F. Abbott, a 
director of the New York Life. Dr. 
Abbott does not need to be referred 
to as the son of the late Lyman Abbott 
for long ago made his own name wide- 
ly known. From the years of asso- 
ciation with Theodore Roosevelt, when 
the former President was one of the 
editors of the Outlook, he related many 
delightful recollections. Recollections 
of Presidents of the United States had 
a definite part on the program for 
Charles E. Hughes, Jr., son of Chief 
Justice Hughes, spoke at some length 
regarding President Hoover with whom 
he played handball each morning while 
he was in Washington as Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. President 
Hoover, he said, is a modest man who 
shuns any kind of dramatics. Alfred 
L. Aiken, second vice-president of the 
New York Life and former governor 
of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank, 
discussed the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Dr. Arthur Hunter, second vice-presi- 
dent and chief actuary of the New 
York Life, proved that there was 
plenty of romance in actuarial work. 
The chairman of the Intercollegiate 
Young Alumni, Robert S. Curtis, Co- 
lumbia, 1927, concluded the program 
by describing the organization of which 
he is the head. 


A Worthwhile Service 


Like everyone else connected with 
an insurance publication I have at- 
tended conventions and dinners held 
under the auspices of insurance com- 
panies. Many of them have been stimu- 
lating, entertaining and _ instructive. 
Some have been rather dull. The one 
I have just described especially im- 
pressed me because it showed a great 
life insurance company acting as a 
gracious host to several hundred keen 
young men from all over the country. 
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And as a host it made no bid for their 
services, offered no inducements, at 
least. direct, to have them turn their 
talents in its direction or, in fact, in 
the general direction of life insurance. 
The young men inspected one of the 
great office buildings of the world. 
They listened to addresses by distin- 
guished men. Some of them perhaps 


already had adopted insurance selling 
as a profession. I think more will. 





In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 






in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 
Massachusetts Mutual 








Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 















Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 





$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 





surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 











JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
TT, P . 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
w. E. WELL ASSER, Destine JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presidem NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS. Vice-Pres. & G 
EARL 











TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 

. Was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

**‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 











NEAL BASSETT, President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSE 








resident 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 














SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 











LS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 












THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 











A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 






















NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
C. W FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
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Farm Fire Loss Jumps 
25 Per Cent in 1930 


National Fire Waste Council 
Meeting Discloses Interest- 
ing Fire Loss Figures 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.— 
America’s farm fire loss last year ex- 
ceeded by 25 per cent the normal loss 
and fully 10 per cent of the value of 
the country’s agricultural production 
was destroyed by fire, members of the 
National Fire Waste Council were told 
during their semi-annual meeting at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
March 27. 


The 1930 loss, estimated by the agri- 
cultural committee at $125,000,000, 
marked the “most serious fire condi- 
tions which ever confronted agricul- 
ture,” the meeting was told. Not only 
does the nature of farm property it- 
self add to the difficulty of the prob- 
lem, but low crop prices, drought con- 
ditions and failing crops weakened the 
farmers’ “will to save and rebuild,” it 
was declared. 

With the drought still unbroken in 
many sections of the country which 
were the chief sufferers from lack of 
rain last year, the country now, it is 
indicated, is facing a most serious 
situation, which may spread to the 
cities as still-failing water supplies 
make short rations necessary in com- 
munities which as yet have not felt 
the full burden of the drought. 

Other indications of the depression 
of 1930 were noted by the council. 
The report of the contest committee 
showed that a number of cities which 
were in the national fire waste con- 
test last year are now ineligible as 
hard times have made necessary the 
sacrifice of membership in the national 
chamber by local organizations. It is 
not anticipated that the number of 
cities competing for 1931 will exceed 
that of 1930. A bright spot was seen, 
however, in the announcement that the 
contest has gone beyond the limits of 
continental United States for the first 
time, with two cities in Hawaii and 
four in Alaska competing this year. 

Lakewood, Ohio, was shown by the 
report of the contest grading com- 
mittee to have made the best showing 
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MISSOURI STILL TRYING TO 
CONTROL REFUNDS 


Officials of Missouri are renewing 
their efforts to have the General As- 
sembly enact legislation that will legal- 
ly enable the State to get control of 
the surplus in refunds of insurance 
premiums collected by fire insurance 
companies in violation of the 10 per 
cent reduction in fire, hail, tornado and 
lightning insurance rates order by 
former State Superintendent of In- 
surance Ben C. Hyde in October, 1922, 
which order was later sustained by both 
the State and federal courts, and also 
allow the State to administer the pay- 
ment of refunds when other insurance 
rates are found unreasonably high in 
the future. 

Attorney General Stratton Shartel 
has sent letters to each member of the 
Missouri Senate urging that the vote 
for the general escheat bill under 
which the State officials are seeking to 
get their hands on the several million 
dollars in refunds still to be paid out 
under the Hyde order of 1922. 








of any of the 340 cities competing in 
1930, and was announced winner of 
the grand prize which will be awarded 
next month at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of the chamber. 

The winners in the various groups, 
classified by population, were an- 
nounced by the committee as follows: 
Class 1, Philadelphia; Class 2, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Class 3, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Class 4, Lakewood, Ohio; Class 
5, Mishawaka, Ind.; Class 6, Albany, 
Ga. Albany has been winner in its 
class on a number of occasions, and 
one year dropped out of the contest in 
order to give other cities a chance. As 
usual, ten “honor cities” were named 
in each of the six classes. 

It was shown by the report that 
dry conditions last year materially in- 
creased the number of fires, the com- 
peting cities showing 18 per cent more 
than for the five-year period, but there 
was a decrease of about 2 per cent in 
the number causing damage exceeding 
$1,000. 

Efforts to secure fire casualty statis- 
tics on a national scale will be made 
at conferences with officials of the 
United States Census Bureau in the 
near future, it was reported to the 
council. 


Opportunity to Confer 
Denied Agents 





Companies Lack Political Sense, 
Says Clyde B. Smith in 
Florida Address 


In addressing the annual meeting of 
the Florida Association at Orlando, 
March 26, Clyde B. Smith, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, deplored the eternal 
bickering among companies and agents, 
but complained that the agents have 
had little opportunity to indulge in con- 
ferences with company leaders on ma- 
jor aspects of the business which con- 
cern them both. 

“We have enough competition from 
the outside,” said Mr. Smith, “without 
this eternal bickering among ourselves, 
and by ourselves I mean the agents and 
the companies they represent. There is 
little use in preaching conference if we 
can find no one with whom to confer. 
We, as agents, have not the slightest 
desire to tell the companies how their 
business should be run, but with all 
due modesty we feel we might offer a 
little advice that would be helpful at 
times. We are the ones, and the only 
ones, who are coming in contact with 
the public that is buying this protection 
we all have to offer.” 

As an example of the companies’ fail-- 
ure to consult with agents, Mr. Smith 
cited the recent changes in automobile 
rates which were put into effect by the 
casualty companies after they had ad- 
vised the agents that no major changes 
would be introduced without first con- 
sulting agency leaders. Increases in 
compensation rates in a State where a 
monopolistic fund bill had just been 
defeated through the efforts of the 
agents, was further cited as an unfor- 
tunate example of the failure of com- 
panies and agents to play the game 
together. 

In speaking of the losses suffered by 
the companies as a result of the busi- 
ness depression Mr. Smith said: “What 
is needed, especially in the casualty end 
of the business, at the present time is 
a little more political sense and more 
diplomacy in dealing with the public. 
Those who are responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of the companies must 
learn and learn soon that the interests 
of the public are paramount.” 
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VV il the Agency System Continue? 


N CURRENT insurance discussions 
I agents recur again and again. What- 

ever the subject, it seems to lead al- 
most inevitably to them. This indicates 
their importance in the scheme of Insur- 
ance things, even in the face of so-called 
“threats” against the American Agency 
System. 


For more than 100 years agents have 
been the producers of premiums. During 
this period their work has been the chief 
factor in the upbuilding of companies. 
The present greatness of insurance is 
proof of their enterprise and success, as 
well as the soundness of the agency sys- 
tem as a method of production. 


Nothing on the insurance horizon sug- 
gests that the system is to be cast aside 
lightly. Yet its displacement is not im- 
possible, hence agents must give thought 
to the matter if they desire it to continue. 


Fortunately some agents have indica- 
ted the answer. They are giving them- 


selves to a more intense study of insur- 
ance and to increased production effort, 
which means control of business. They 
know that so long as they can control 
premiums they are not going out of busi- 
ness. Their production is systematic, 
based upon a thorough knowledge of in- 
surance and the needs of clients. They 
keep abreast of the times, both in respect 
to insurance and the requirements or de- 
mands of policyholders. 


With agents proceeding along such 
lines in the sale of insurance, there is 
every reason why the American Agency 
System should continue in the future 
with as much vigor as during any period 
in the past. Corroon & Reynolds’ com- 
panies believe that agents will remain the 


important factor they have always been 
in the business of insurance. We are in- 
terested in them beyond the fact that they 
send us premiums, and they have shown 
their ever-increasing 
numbers. 


appreciation in 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 


AMERICAN Egvuitas_te Assurance Co. of NEw YorxK 
Bronx Fire Insurance Ce 9 THe City or New York 
Brooktyn Fire Insurance CoMPANy. 


Giope Insurance CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862). 


INDEPENDENCE Fire InSvurANce Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








New York, N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YoRK. 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS Frre INsuRANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849). 
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New York Fire Insurance Company (Incorporated 1832). 


Repusrtic Fire Insurance COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Incorporated 1871). 
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ALBANY LEGISLATION 


Albany, April 1.—With the legisla- 
ture about to end its work, the fate of 
a number of pending insurance bills 
remains in doubt. Among them are 
several departmental measures, and 
the O’Brien-McKay agents’ qualifica- 
tions bill. Comparatively few of the 
scores of amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation law are likely to 
receive legislative approval. 

Bills signed recently by Governor 
Roosevelt include: 

Senator George R. Fearon’s. (Chap- 
ter 154), adding new section 52-a, 
vehicle and traffic law, for service of 
summons on residents, who removed 
from the State, prior to the commence- 
ment of an action against them on ac- 
count of operation of a motor vehicle. 

Senator Seabury C. Mastick’s (Chap- 
ter 136), amending sections 249-q and 
249-r, tax law, relative to exemption 
from the estate tax, and to the inclu- 
sion of proceeds of life insurance in 
the gross estate, for estate tax pur- 
poses. 

Among the bills which Governor 
Roosevelt will act upon are: 

Assemblyman J. A. Devany’s, amend- 
ing section 808, Greater New York 
charter, providing for the distribution 
of the tax on foreign fire insurance 
policies in New York City. 

Assemblyman J. H. Livingston’s, 
vesting in the Court of Claims con- 
tinued jurisdiction over the assets of 
the Atlantic Insurance Company, and 
providing a method for distribution of 
the assets. 

These insurance law amendments of 
Senator Leon F. Wheatley, reported 
favorably from the Senate committee, 
have fair prospects of passage by both 
houses: 

Amending subdivision 5, section 150, 
by providing that the duration of ma- 
rine insurance corporations shall be 
perpetual, instead of thirty years, as 
at present. 

Amending section 129 in relation to 
merger or consolidation of fire or ma- 
rine insurance corporations. 

Repealing section 124 in relation to 
the extension of the terms of charters 
of joint stock corporations. 

Repealing section 126 relative to ex- 
tension of the terms of mutual cor- 
poration charters. 

_ Bills passed by the Senate and now 
in the House rules committee, for con- 
sideration by that body, are: 
_ Senator George R. Fearon’s, amend- 
ing article 6-a, vehicle and traffic law, 
relative to financial responsibility for 
operating a motor car by providing 
that a certificate of registration, sus- 
pended, shall not be transferred, nor 
the motor vehicle registered in another 
name, if such transfer or registration 
: designed to defeat the purpose of 
the law. The bill also makes other 
changes in the act. 
_ Senator George R. Fearon’s, amend- 
ng sections 94-c and 94-i, vehicle and 
traffic law, in relation to financial re- 
onsibility, in case of accident, and 
aiso to Hability policies. 
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House bills awaiting passage by the 
Senate are the following: 

Assemblyman Russell G. Dunmore’s, 
amending sections 12, 70 and 71-a, in- 
surance law, by authorizing the forma- 
tion of corporations for unemployment 
insurance. 

Assemblyman H. M. Albert’s, amend- 
ing section 94-b, vehicle and traffic law, 
for filing by an attorney, recovering a 
judgment, in the case of an automo- 
bile accident, of an affidavit to the ef- 
fect that fifteen days have elapsed since 
the time for an appeal has expired, or 
judgment has become final. 


NEW COVERAGE FOR FIRE 
CARRIERS 


PHILADELPHIA, March 30.—Introduc- 
tion of House Bill No. 1173 by Repre- 
sentative Sterling in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature—an act amending Section 
202 of the act of May 17, 1921, by 
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providing for issuing of insurance 
covering loss occasioned by smoke 
smudge and perils arising out of owner- 
ship of aircraft and motor vehicles, has 
revealed that fire companies are now 
writing a new line. 

The wording of the bill itself is some- 
what incorrect as the new coverage is 
in reality in conjunction with the 
catastrophe dwelling house policy. It 
is a supplementary policy to the fire 
policy, designed .to protect the home 
owner from damage from falling air- 
craft as well as from smoke smudges 
from oil burners and from aircraft and 
automobiles. 

Vice-President Wm. Quaid of the 
Southern Fire is given credit as being 
responsible for the new coverage. He 
first proposed it some four or five years 
back and was instrumental in having a 
committee named to draw up the bills. 











NEW YORK BROKERS’ DINNER 

The thirty-third anniversary dinner 
of the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York heid at the Biltmore 
Hotel March 31 had to get along with- 
out the presence of George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance 
of the State of New York. Mr. Van 
Schaick was to be the guest of honor, 
but he was not sufficiently recovered 
from his recent illness to attend. A 
great many department representatives 
were on hand, however, and Charles P. 
Butler, a deputy superintendent, spoke 
in Mr. Van Schaick’s stead. Other 
speakers were William Schiff, presi- 
dent of the organization; Charles E. 
Lunt, vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity, and Percy H. 
Goodwin, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. George 
P. Nichols was the toastmaster. A 
large attendance graced what many 
thought the most successful dinner the 
association has ever had. 
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Cc. S. BLAKE DIES 


Charles Spafford Blake, chair- 
man of the board of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surapnce Company, died Tuesday 
at his home in Hartford at the 
age of 70. Although Mr. Blake 
had been in ill health for some 
time, his death was sudden and 
a shock to his many friends. 

He was a nationally known au- 
thority on insurance and engi- 
neering, and has been with the 
Hartford company since 1898. 











BAYERN WITH ROUGH NOTES 

Announcement was made today by 
the Rough Notes Company to the 
effect that Henry V. Bayern has been 
made representative for the metropoli- 
tan district, including the County of 
Westchester and Long Island. Mr. 
Bayern will make his offices at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City. He 
is a brother of Herman A. Bayern, of 
the General Brokers Association. 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


Now Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1931 
CAPITAL, $16,300,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ 23,250,518.69 
NET SURPLUS 16,383,804.96 
$55,934,323.65 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 

American National Fire Ins. Co. Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Columbus, O. Montreal, Canada 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Ins, Co. Rochester American Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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dition” was the subject of the 
address given by John Munro, engineer 
in the Pacific department of the Trav- 
elers, at the luncheon of San Francisco 
Pond of the Blue Goose, at the Commer- 
cial Club, March 30. Mr. Munro was a 
member of explorer Steffanson’s party, 
and regaled his listeners with many in- 
teresting points about the arctic. 


* * * 


Election of W. E. Blauer and W. F. 
Morrish to the board of directors is an- 
nounced by the Pacific National Fire. 
L. E. Best, office manager at San Fran- 
cisco for the company, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 

In addition to the two new members 
of the board the directors are F. N. 
Belgrano, Jr., James A. Bacigalupi, C. 
R. Bell, H. R. Erkes, L. M. Giannini, 
Irving Hellman, R. J. Mayle, A. J. 
Mount, George A. Peltier, A. E. Sbar- 
boro, B. F. Vandenberg, Jr., George A. 
Webster, and R. R. Yates. 

Heading the company are F. N. Bel- 
grano, Jr., as president; A. E. Sbar- 
boro, vice-president; E. W. Bonstin, 
vice-president; R. J. Mayle, secretary- 
treasurer; L. E. Best, assistant secre- 
tary, and M. G. Voorheis, assistant 
treasurer. 


SO Steffanson’s Polar Expe- 


Ss = sa 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ica & Security Insurance Corporation, 
general agent for the Central West 
Casualty Company at San Francisco, 
R. R. Yates was elected to the board 
of directors. Others serving on the 
board and who were reelected are: F. 
N. Belgrano, Jr., James A. Bacigalupi, 
L. M. Giannini, A. E. Sbarboro. 

The following officers were reelected: 
F. N. Belgrano, Jr., president; A. E. 
Sbarboro, vice-president; M. B. Water- 
bury, vice-president; R. J. Mayle, sec- 
retary-treasurer; E. W. Bonstin, assis- 
tant secretary, and M. G. Voorheis, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

* * fod 


The Republic of Pittsburgh an- 
nounces the appointment of Woodward- 
Phipps as California general agents. 








CAMDEN’S COAST REPRESENTA- 
TION 


Beginning April 1, Cravens, Dargen 
& Company of San Francisco will rep- 
resent the Camden Fire Insurance 
Association as general agents for the 
Pacific department. The company was 
formerly represented on the Coast by 
George O. Hoadley, who, it is stated, 
is relinquishing his connection with the 
Camden Fire in order to devote his 
time to his other companies. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


The company was formerly represented 

at San Francisco by the American As- 

sociated Agency. 
* a * 

Swett & Crawford, general agency 
firm, have been appointed representa- 
tives in northern California for the 
Aero Insurance Company and the Aero 
Indemnity Company. With the addi- 
tion of these companies Swett & Craw- 
ford have facilities for writing all lines 
of insurance, except life. 

* eS * 

Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
announces the opening of two new offi- 
ces—one at Stockton, Cal., and the 
other at Pocatello, Idaho. Addition of 
the new offices is in line with the bu- 
reau’s policy of establishing branches 
in every part of Coast territory which 
produces a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness. 

* * * 

The Finn-Elbow Company has been 
appointed general agents for the Laf- 
ayette Fire in California. 

* ok * 

Approximately 100 applications for 
accident insurance were received by the 
western branch office of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies during the day of 
March 25, which had been set aside for 
the waging of an intensive one-day 
campaign. 
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R. W. Troxell Advocates 
Special Cover Form 





Increases Premium Income and 
Outscores Mutual Competi- 
tion, He Says 


CuicaGco, March 28.—Fire insurance 
companies operating in Illinois were 
urged to introduce in that State, the 
special cover form now used in In- 
diana and Ohio, by R. W. Troxell, 
Springfield agent and president of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents, when he addressed a meeting 
in Chicago this week of field men of the 
western department of the Sun Insur- 
ance Office. Under this form there is 
permitted the writing of aircraft dam- 
age, explosion, motor vehicle damage, 
hail, riot and windstorm insurance, at 
a rate of twenty cents. 

Mr. Troxell emphasized that the 
form would present a bargain to as- 
sureds with a definite appeal, and be- 
sides increasing premium income would 
give agents a competitive argument in 
meeting mutual company cover. He 
was assured by John F. Stafford, west- 
ern manager for the Sun and a mem- 
ber of the Subscribers Actuarial Com- 
mittee, that the form would be issued 
in Illinois and other States in the West 
as soon as approved by the several 
insurance departments. 
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YES, YOU! 





Blocks,” 


Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, ex- 
aminer, are anxious to 
make a profit, but do you 
know what are the fire 
hazards of the risks that 
you are passing? Do you 


know that ‘‘Business 


Films, Lumber Yards, Old Type Theatres 


and Hotels are at present heading the list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get the 


latest edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 


Underwriting 
by Dominge and Lincoln 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 
243 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WHITE FIREMAN* 


Guards Against the Exposure Fire 


Exposure fires, communicated from other premises, 
destroy the property of many who are themselves 
careful and conscientious in their housekeeping. 





The White Fireman has, in innumerable cases, check- 
mated this menace by advising the judicious use of 
wire-glass and metal-clad shutters. 





* See the North America advertisement in 
The Saturday Evening Post, April 18th; 
Literary Digest, April 18th. 











EKUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 
| 60 PARK PLACE 


— | 
22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. Mie 6 6 «a $2,746,931.14 
Capital - - - - $1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 | Surplus to Policy 
holders - - - - $1,660,015.26 


GENERAL AGENTS 

Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 > — St. 
Virginia, No. and So. “ 
AN OLD COMPANY WITH Carolina Texas 

HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 

AN EXCELLENT RECORD Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 


~o Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 


STATE AGENTS Denver New Orleans 
This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 
New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
For Agency Connections Address Above, or 


John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton %&. P. 0. Bex 299 901 Columbia Bids Arthur H. F. Sct 


Newark, N. J. Syracuse. N. Y. Pittsbargh, Pa. 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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ETHODS of reducing fire losses 
M in vacant dwellings is being given 
attention by company representatives 
in Alabama and Mississippi. The num- 
ber of vacant houses caused from over- 
building and the depression has in- 
creased fire losses, particularly in the 
smaller towns where fire protection is 
limited. 

A number of agents are urging gen- 
eral adoption of a system used by Chief 
R. W. Maxwell of the Clarksdale, Miss., 
fire department. Lloyd T. Wheeler, 
manager of the Mississippi State Rat- 
ing Bureau at Jackson, thought so well 
of the plan that he circularized all fire 
chiefs in the State, recommending its 
use. 

At Clarksdale the fire chief obtained 
a list of all vacant houses with owners’ 
names from the local water and light 
companies. A canvas was made of all 
these houses to see if the doors and 
windows were all locked or barred. If 
found unlocked the property owner was 
notified by telephone, mail or through 
the newspapers and asked to have same 
locked within five days. A recheck was 
made of these places and nearly all 
found to be locked, showing a willing- 
ness on the part of property owners to 
cooperate. The fire chief reports that 
losses in this town have been materially 
reduced as a result. 

* * * 

Preliminary plans for the annual 
convention of the Alabama Association 
of Insurance Agents at Gadsden, May 
8-9, were made at a conference in Bir- 
mingham Saturday of President Meade 
with other officers, including J. M. 
Ford, secretary, Enoch Morris, assis- 
tant secretary, and Charles H. Gandy, 
former president. 

Among the speakers will be Spencer 
Welton, vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, and Charles C. Greer, State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. Another 








BALTIMORE’S MORAL HAZARD 


BALTIMORE, March 28.—With over 
100 fires of suspicious origin in Balti- 
more City last year the situation has 
become an alarming one for fire insur- 
ance companies, according to Edward 
H. Warr, chief of the Baltimore Sal- 
vage Corps. 

In commenting on the increase of 
questionable fires, Chief Warr said: 

“The arson situation in Baltimore 
and other parts of the State of Mary- 
land is very bad. In Baltimore City 
alone last year (1930) I investigated 
100 fires all of which were of a ques- 
tionable origin, some more outstanding 
than others. These cases should have 
een thoroughly investigated.” 
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News from the Southern Field 


speaker of national prominence is being 
sought. ‘The Gadsden association is 
planning a round of entertainment for 
the delegates. 
e) £e 

The Alabama board of administra- 
tion is receiving bids for fire and theft 
insurance on all automobiles and trucks 
operated by the State for the year be- 
ginning April 2. About 1000 or more 
cars and trucks are now being used by 
the State, more than a third being in 
the State highway department. 


C. L. NEVENS JOINS DETROIT 
AGENCY 

Charles L. Nevens, who for many 
years has been superintendent of the 
special risk department at the western 
department of the Hartford Fire in 
Chicago has resigned to join the Gen- 
eral Underwriters, Incorporated, a re- 
cently organized Detroit general 
agency. Hayward S. Thompson, for- 
mer Detroit manager for the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity is a member 
of the firm which is sponsored by a 
group of leading Detroit business men. 


TEXAS AGENTS PROTEST COM- 
MISSION BILL 

Dauuas, TEXx., April 1.—Following a 
meeting in Dallas the officers, members 
of the executive committee and the 
legislative committee of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents an- 
nounced their opposition to the bills 
pending in the legislature which would 
fix, by law, the maximum commissions 
to be paid local agents in Texas on fire 
and casualty business. A letter was 
sent to the insurance men of the State 
stating the position of the Texas Asso- 
ciation and urging them to aid in the 
defeat of the proposed bills. These 
bills have been favorably reported in 
both the House and the Senate. 
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COMMISSIONER GREER ON UNAU- 
THORIZED INSURANCE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 30.—A 
warning against taking out insurance 
with companies not authorized to do 
business in Alabama has been issued 
to the public by State Superintendent 
of Insurance Charles C. Greer. Stress- 
ing the importance of his warning 
Superintendent Greer illustrates his 
point as follows: “Many persons buy 
this insurance only to find when acci- 
dentally injured, that the policy con- 
tract does not apply because the injury 
happened at 9 a. m., upon the curve 
of the road exactly four miles west of 
Jones’s saw mill instead of 10 a. m. 
in front of Smith’s store.” 


WOMAN BANK PRESIDENT GETS 
HOME MEDAL 


Cora B. Clark and Elroy L. Man- 
tonya of Utica, Ohio, were recently 
awarded silver medals in recognition 
of their twenty-five years of continu- 
ous association with the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York. Miss 
Clark is president of the First National 
Bank of Utica, 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents is holding a mid-winter meet- 
ing April 2 at Springfield, at which 
pending insurance legislation will be 
considered. Particular attention will be 
given to the agents and brokers quali- 
fication and licensing bills, now before 
the legislature, which the Illinois agents 
are supporting. 








The bills would fix the maximum 
commissions for local agents in Texas 
on fire insurance business at 20 per 
cent of the normal premiums and for 
automobile business at 25 per cent of 




















yuevrveeyv™ | agent who represents 
the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 
Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 
company will interpret its contract 


the premiums. 
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“We want 2,000 copies.. 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 

















Send for this 
Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


wlT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD 
; Bex 617, Lewisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send 
; Cluff’s new book to me. 
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Illinois Laws Set for 
Wide Revision 





Department Backing Eighteen 
Bills on Compensation and 
and Other Lines 


Cuicaco, March 30.—A far-reaching 
and comprehensive revision of the II- 
linois insurance laws is contemplated 
in a program of eighteen bills filed in 
the House of Representatives here last 
week, the bills being filed at the request 
of the State Insurance Department. 
These bills, coupled with eight others 
filed during the week, bring the total 
insurance bills filed to date to seventy- 
five as compared with fifty-nine for all 
of the 1929 session of the legislature. 

The administration bills were headed 
by the agents’ and brokers’ qualification 
bills sponsored by the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents and the In- 
surance Brokers Association of Illinois. 
The miscellaneous bills filed are headed 
by a proposal for radical revision up- 
ward of the workmen’s compensation 
insurance benefits calculated to bring 
the Illinois law to the equivalent of the 
very drastic New York law. This bill, 
filed by Representative R. G. Soder- 
strom, president of the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Labor, is the program of or- 
ganized labor. It has resulted in strong 
opposition on the part of the employ- 
ers and insurance interests of the 
State. 

It is estimated that the compensa- 
tion bill would necessitate a 50 per cent 
increase in workmen’s compensation 
It would increase the weekly 
wards to two-thirds of the earnings 

compared with 50 per cent provided 
nder the present law. Similar in- 
creases are made in the death indemni- 
ties, raising the minimum from $1,650 
to $2,500, and the maximum from $3,750 
to $7,500 without children, and with 
dependents from $4,700 to $8,400. 

The qualification and license bills 

ld require applicants to be ex- 

rienced insurance men and would 
permit the insurance department to re- 
quire written examinations if it deems 

ich necessary. The agents’ annual fee 
would be $2 for each company, and the 
brokers fixed at $10, except for those 


rates, 
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RESIGNS FROM HOME INDEMNITY 





Norman R. Moray 


Norman R. Moray, for the past year 
chairman of the board of the Southern 
Surety and the Southern Fire and the 
Home Indemnity, resigned this week. 
He has not yet announced his future 
plans, but will continue to use the 
offices of the Home Indemnity until his 
plans are complete. 

One of the best known casualty ex- 
ecutives who ever traveled the field, Mr. 
Moray was for 15 years vice-president 
of the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company. He resigned from the 
Hartford in 1928 to assume the presi- 
dency of the Southern Surety and the 
Southern Fire. When these companies 
were acquired by the Home last year, 
he became chairman of the boards of 
all three. 





in counties of less than 500,000, when 
it would-be $5, and the renewal on the 
latter would be $2.50 annually. 

A brief summary of the week’s bills 
follows: 

Senate Bills: No. 388 and 402, Old 
Age Pensions, tax of one half mill with 
maximum relief of $260 a year. 405, 
requires bonds from contractors on 
public work for payment of material 
and labor. 406, removes limitation of 
$10,000 as maximum to be recovered 
in death by wrongful act, neglect or 
default. 408, requires licensing of pro- 
fessional bondsmen. 

House Bills: 660, workmen’s com- 

(Concluded on page 41) 





Many Staff Changes at 
Nat’l Bureau 


W. M. Graff, Industrial Engineer, 
and T. B. Hanly Join; Doctor 
Stack Will Lecture at Rutgers 


Rapid expansion of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, particularly in the accident 
prevention field, is shown by the. an- 
nouncement this week of additions to 
its staff and a wider scope of work 
for another division. 

Wesley M. Graff, an industrial en- 
gineer of broad experience, has joined 
the National Bureau as director of 
the Safety Engineering Division. Mr. 
Graff, a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale, is to coordinate the Bu- 
reau’s industrial and public safety ac- 
tivities. He will work with the engi- 
neering societies, the American Stand- 
ards Association, and the engineering 
committee of the member companies on 
all phases of the safety campaigns ex- 
cept traffic. This latter is the particu- 
lar work of Maxwell Halsey. 

Mr. Graff was born in Brooklyn and 
attended Polytechnic Institute before 
entering Yale. After a postgraduate 
course at Sheff he entered the practice 
of his profession. 

Some of Mr. Graff’s notable work 
was done as a junior engineer on the 
Pennsylvania terminal and tunnel, New 
York City; Hartford Electric Light 
Company, Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, Brooklyn, and many other 
power and light company developments. 
For the last ten years he has been the 
head of his own organization, specializ- 
ing in industrial engineering. He as- 
sumed his new position last Monday. 

Dr. H. J. Stack, supervisor of child 
safety for the National Bureau, who 
has conducted courses at Columbia and 
in the New York City schools, has 
begun a course of lectures at Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
course is made part of the curriculum 
and stresses the importance of preven- 
tion in school, athletic and home acci- 
dents. In addition Dr. Stack is now 
serving on the safety committees of the 
Principals’ Association, the Boy Scouts, 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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TO BE ISSUED SOON!!! 





The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 


and 


The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 


Miscellaneous 


Companies 





The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket In- 
dex for 1931 will shortly be available for deliv- 


ery. 


This publication, which reports on over a thou- 
sand companies will again be the first publica- 
tion issued. It is the leading publication of its 
kind in the field—has a larger circulation than 


any similar publication: 


—BECAUSE it presents a ten year financial exhibit of 


over a thousand fire insurance companies. 


it presents cash capital, total assets, rein- 
surance reserve, surplus over capital and 
liabilities. 


—BECAUSE 


it presents income and disbursements, such 
as net premiums written, losses paid, total 
income expenses paid and cash dividends 
paid. 


—BECAUSE 


it presents underwriting results such as 
underwriting income earned; losses in- 
curred, expenses incurred. 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE it presents various ratios. 
it presents the classification of business in 
the year 1930 for fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil 
commotion, explosion and 


—BECAUSE 


BECAUSE it presents such other useful 
information as underwriting results for 
1930, table of aggregates, state officials 
having authority in insurance matters and 
other useful information which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


—FINALLY 


$ .75 
1.25 


Single copy, paper cover 
In flexible fabrikoid cover 


Discounts in Quantities 





The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance. Companies for 1931 
will shortly be available for delivery. 


This publication reports on over 900 companies. 
The items are presented in such a way that a 
ready analysis of the yearly operations of any 
given company may be made at a glance. It 
is the only chart in the market presenting casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance companies’ sta- 
tistics in a manner entirely endorsed by practically 
every casualty company and statistician. Thou- 
sands of copies of this publication are used an- 
nually— 


—BECAUSE it shows a financial as well as an income 
and disbursement exhibit for a ten year 
period. 


—BECAUSE 
—BECAUSE 


it presents ratios. 


it presents a classification of business of 
every line transacted by the companies 
shown therein over a ten year period. 


it presents a table showing workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums, losses, loss reserve 
and ratios. 


—BECAUSE 


it presents a table showing liability premi- 
ums; losses, loss reserves, and ratios 


—BECAUSE 


it presents a table showing states in which 
the companies operate and 


—BECAUSE 


BECAUSE it shows other useful informa- 
tion such as table of aggregates for both 
years 1930 and 1929, state officials having 
authority in insurance matters; a list of 
new and retired companies, short period 
tables and a table showing various casualty 
lines of insurance defined, which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 
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Massaco Agents Club Holds 
Boston Meeting 


Pres. McNeill Emphasizes In- 
creased Demand for H. & A. 
Coverage at Annual Gathering 
Boston, March 30.—The two day 
annual convention of the Massaco 
Agents Club, composed of the leading 
producers of the Massachusetts Acci- 
dent Company closed last week with 
a banquet and entertainment in the 
Parker House, Boston. Nearly 200 of 


the company’s agents from various 
parts of the country attended the meet- 


ing. 

The convention opened March 24 
with a luncheon at the Parker House 
when Merton L. Brown, insurance 
commissioner, addressed the meeting 
and Joseph Conroy extended the greet- 
ings of the City of Boston on behalf 
of the mayor. Chester W. MeNéeill, 
president, extended the welcome of the 
club to the visitors and guests. He 
stressed the fact that the demand for 
health and accident insurance is great- 
er during periods of depression and 
has been shown by the increased de- 
mand for protection. 

After a short business session Tues- 
day afternoon service buttons were 
awarded as follows: 35 years, Ida M. 
Hathaway, secretary, and E. E. Tread- 
well, Bridgeport, Conn. 25 years, Vic- 
tor Weston, manager commercial de- 
partment; G. W. Witham, Fitchburg, 
and W. F. Durgin, New London, Conn. 
20 years, W. C. Richardson, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; J. L. Conlon, Hartford, Conn.; 
A. Paradis, Manchester, N. H.; C. D. 
Young, Amsterdam, N. Y. Six new 
members were added to the list this 
year. 

On Wednesday morning Wesley M. 
Roe, manager of the ordinary depart- 
ment made an address, which was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of gold prizes 
for the best increases in premium in- 
come for the past year, as follows: 
Dana G. Hall, New York, $100; C. D. 
Hipp, New York, $80; A. O. Bemis, 
Ferndale, Mich.; $60; C. D. Brodie, 
Boston, $40; D. H. Stern, New York, 
$20. Wednesday afternoon was de- 
voted to a discussion of plans and 
methods for increasing business and 
rendering better service to the public 
in 1931. The annual dinner and enter- 
tainment in the evening completed the 
convention and the delegates left for 
their respective homes Thursday morn- 


’. R. Pitcher of the Royal Insurance 
iny starts on one of the Cunard 
s on April 1, which stops at Bermuda, 
uand Havana. 
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Plate Glass Simplest 
Casualty Form 


F. S. Garrison Explains Broad 
Features of Coverage to Insur- 
ance Society Students 


The standard plate glass insurance 
policy in use today in the United 
States is the shortest and the simplest 
of any of the standard forms employed 
in any kind of casualty insurance, and 
is free from exclusions and technicali- 
ties, Fred S. Garrison, secretary of the 
Travelers Indemnity Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., told members of the In- 
surance Society of New York in an 
address which he made recently before 
the students. 

Mr. Garrison pointed out that the 
coverage today under a plate glass 
policy is all inclusive and covers every- 
thing except fire. Such coverage has 
not always been provided, he said, as 
only a few years ago the policy excluded 
losses from earthquake, inundation, 
riot, strike, civil commotion, the blow- 
ing up of any structure by civil, mili- 
tary or naval authority, improper glaz- 
ing or the acts or operations of work- 
men engaged in the _ construction, 
demolition or alteration of or repairs 
to the part of the building in which 
the insured glass was located, and the 
removal of any glass from its frame 
or permanent position. 

Enumerating many of the causes of 
glass breakage, Mr. Garrison said that 
notwithstanding the large array of the 
hazards which are responsible for 
breakage, at least 40 per cent of the 
breaks are due to causes unknown. 

Although the plate glass manual has 
been simplified in some respects in the 
last few years, there are still eight 
separate types of glass, which Mr. 
Garrison explained to the students of 
the society. In making rates, he ex- 
plained, five features are taken into 
consideration. These are listed as lo- 
cation, including State, city and zone; 
position of glass in building; kind of 
glass; purpose for which glass is used; 
and style of setting. 

Owing to the lack of reliable statis- 
tical information, the rate differentials 
for these features, except the first one, 
usually have been based upon under- 
writing judgment, Mr. Garrison said. 
He added that statistics are now be- 
ing compiled on all the five classifica- 
tions which should provide eventually 
a much better and safer guide for the 
making of rates. 

The practice of making surveys and 
inspections which has been in vogue in 
New York City for some time was out- 
lined by Mr. Garrison as a method 
which reduces both the total cost to all 
the companies collectively as well as to 
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Public Indemnity Acquires 
Third Company 


Atlas Casualty of Fort Wayne to 
Be Merged with Newark Car- 
rier Through Stock Exchange 


The Atlas Casualty Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., will be merged with the 
Public Indemnity Company through an 
exchange of stock, it was announced 
this week. 

The contract was approved by the 
board of directors of the Atlas at a re- 
cent meeting upon authority given by 
the stockholders and was also approved 
by the board of directors of the Public 
Indemnity at a special meeting. The 
exchange of stock will be made on the 
basis of a valuation of each company by 
examination upon a formula adopted. 

The Atlas Casualty Company was or- 
ganized as an Illinois corporation in 
September, 1925, and has restricted its 
writings to a complete coverage auto- 
mobile line transacting net premiums 
of $550,594 in 1930. It is entered in 
nine of the mid-Western and Central 
States. Its officers and directors are 
well-known citizens of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

The Atlas is the third company which 
the Public Indemnity has absorbed, the 
Hudson Casualty Insurance Company 
of Jersey City and the Georgia Cas- 
ualty Company of Newark having been 
taken over last fall. 


S. W. SHEPHERD PROMOTED BY 
TRAVELERS 
Sumner W. Shepherd, Jr., has been 
made assistant manager of casualty 
lines, in the Providence branch office 
of the Travelers Insurance Company. 
Mr. Shepherd has been a field assist- 
ant assigned to the Providence terri- 
tory since May of last year. He has 
supervision over casualty production 
of branch office agents of the company. 
Mr. Shepherd has been connected 
with The Travelers since 1929, and be- 
fore being assigned to Providence had 
served in the Worcester, Springfield 
and Boston, Mass., offices. 








the individual company. By such an 
arrangement as the Central Bureau in 
New York City for making surveys, 
the average cost per survey has been 
reduced at least 50 per cent, it was 
said. Beginning July 1 the Central 
Survey and Inspection Bureau will be 
operated as both a survey and a filing 
office in the service office known as the 
downtown branch of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. Mr. Garrison said that it is 
possible that similar plate glass service 
bureaus will be installed in other large 
cities throughout the country. 
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MARCUS MELTZER, CHIEF BU- 
REAU STATISTICIAN, DIES 

Death struck again at the executive 
force of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters early last 
Saturday morning. Less than three 
weeks ago Leslie L. Hall, secretary- 
treasurer of the organization, passed 
away, and on Saturday, March 28, 
Marcus Meltzer, chief statistician, died 
suddenly in his apartment in New 
York City. Death was due to a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Meltzer was noted for his ac- 
curate compilations and analyses in the 
actuarial determination of rates. He 
was an active member in the American 
Statistical Association, a fellow in the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Accountants and _ Statisticians, of 
which he was a founder and secretary. 
He was a frequent speaker before col- 
leges and societies. 

He was born in Russia forty-eight 
years ago and came to this country 
when he was eight years of age. His 
early education was gained in the pub- 
lic schools of Portland, Ore. In 1915 
he became assistant statistician for 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, and two years later became 
chief of that department. 

Mr. Meltzer was unmarried and is 
survived by his mother and four 
sisters. Funeral services were held 
Sunday in Brooklyn. Albert W. Whit- 
ney, associate general manager, de- 
livered a warm eulogy as part of the 
funeral service, declaring the death of 
Mr. Meltzer came as a great blow to 
the National Bureau, not only because 
of the loss of a most efficient executive, 
but the passing of a kindly gentleman, 
a loyal colleague, and a willing coun- 
sellor to those who worked about him. 


FOURTH CASUALTY LITERATURE 
INDEX ISSUED 


More than 1000 articles dealing with 
casualty and surety insurance ap- 
peared in the trade and daily press, 
magazines and periodicals during the 
last year. There were several score 
of books published on the same sub- 
ject and, in addition, hundreds of re- 
ports from State labor departments, 
engineering societies and safety organ- 
izations. This is set forth in the 
Fourth Annual Index to Current 
Literature issued this week by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

The indexed compilation by Miss 
Mildred B. Pressman, librarian of the 
National Bureau, lists all the articles, 
books and pamphlets. It shows that 
aircraft insurance and automobile lia- 
bility laws were most frequently dis- 


cussed, but that there were many 
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Public Service Body Fails to 
Force Cab Insurance 





Court of Appeals Denies Power 
of Commission to Compel 
Cab Owners to Insure 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Public Service 
Commission cannot force a_ taxicab 
company to take out public liability in- 
surance or maintain an indemnity re- 
serve fund, according to a unanimous 
opinion handed down last week by the 
Court of Appeals. 

In the case of the Sun Cab Company, 
in which the commission sought to have 
the company take out insurance of 
$10,000 for any one person, and $20,000 
for any one accident for each cab. In 
lieu of this requirement the company 
was authorized to provide an indem- 
nity reserve fund of not less than 
$100,000. 

Judge Sloan pointed out that the only 
question was whether the commission 
had the power to require the taxicab 
companies to take out indemnity in- 
surance. 

“We have no such statute here unless 
the legislative requirement of such se- 
curity be read into the public service 
laws, and is one of the instances of an 
implied power ‘necessary to enable it 
(the commission) to exert its express 
powers,’ ” he wrote. 


HOMER MCKEE RESIGNS DETROIT 
POST 

Homer H. McKee, president of the 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company, 
resigned his post last week. His inten- 
tion of leaving his post was made 
known several weeks ago, but definite 
acceptance by the board of directors 
was not made until last week. Mr. 
McKee has not yet announced his plans 
for the future. 

He has been associated with the De- 
troit company since its inception in 
1921, and was vice-president in general 
charge of company management be- 
fore he assumed the nosition which he 
has just resigned. 

He was at one time an underwriter 
for the National Surety and later resi- 
dent manager for the Globe Indemnity 
in Chicago. 

The Detroit Fidelity and Surety 
Company was recently acquired by the 
Lloyds Casualty group, and is now 
operating as a unit of that group. 








treatments of industrial hygiene, dan- 
ger of inflammable substances and 
poisons. Safety men were mostly con- 
cerned with methods of avoiding mis- 
haps, while traffic control and work- 
men’s compensation were often treated. 
A new comer to the index is the list 
of articles on unemployment insurance. 
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CONFERENCE RATES PREVAIL 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, March 30. — For 
more than two years automobile under- 
writers have been attempting to place 
the business on a sound basis in Phila- 
delphia with the elimination of rate- 
cutting practices. The opening of the 
branch of the National Bureau and its 
work aided in eliminating many un- 
ethical practices. Bad experience in 
Philadelphia during the past few years 
took away rate-cutting, the worst of the 
evils. 

Announcement was made today that 
that all Philadelphia companies would 
operate under conference rates begin- 
ning April 1. 

Recently the Bureau increased the 
rates in Philadelphia and suburbs on 
the lower-priced pleasure cars. The 
Bureau at that time contended that 
it was forced to take this action be- 
cause of a heavy loss ratio. The same 
kad experience apparently forced the 
non-bureau companies to adopt Bureau 
rates in Philadelphia and its suburbs. 

It is reported doubtful whether any 
casualty company showed profit on its 
Philadelphia business last year. In 
many cases the public liability loss 
ratio greatly exceeded 100 per cent. In 
almost every case it was close to that 
figure. 

Both Bureau and non-bureau com- 
panies contended that continuation 
under the same rates would be suicidal 
for them. Public liability automobile 
losses, they pointed out, were getting 
as bad as workmen’s compensation. 
The only practical thing they could 
do was to raise the rates. 

Some underwriters blame business 
depression as partly responsible for 
the automobile insurance situation. 
They say the number of automobiles 
insured has decreased while juries are 
prone to increase their verdicts in 
liability cases. 

The current announcement of the 
non-bureau companies of their adop- 
tion of Bureau automobile rates has 
been received as the most cheerful 
news that Philadelphia agents have 
had in several years. 


EAGLE INDEMNITY FIELD MEN 
MEET 


The eastern field men of the Eagle 
Indemnity Company met at the Home 
Office in New York last week to dis- 
cuss production plans for the balance 
of 1931. Definite programs were laid 
out. 

A similar meeting of the western 
field men took place in Chicago on 
March 24. Thomas L. Bean, production 
manager, journeyed from New York 
to attend. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE TEN Larcest Lire INSURANCE CoMPaNIEs | IN THE Unita STATES IN 1930. 


f INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Aetna a able Mutual pane al New York | North- | 
Life New York Benefit Life, N. Y. Life |western Mut. T rave le rs | Jobn Hancock | Metropolitan | | Prud 
, 


$ $ 3 $ y $ Ny 
° ADMITTED ASSETS 
Real Estate 7,871,317; 22,412,281 13,413,818 9,247,732) 34,307,573 7,516,759| 17,635,995 21,249,271) 2,385, 11: 42,38 
Mortgage Loans , 350,816) 514,664,456} 233,198,242) 300, 132,260) 578, 255, 411,441,856) 119,883,771|| 298, 6: 3} 1,452,118,898) 1,115,369,9 
Bonds Owned 73, 707,017) 410, 156,293) 169,446,056) 520,731,815) 706,752,998) 301,863,038] 239,653,432)| 145,066,670) 1,278,374,996| 971,419 
Stocks Owned (Market Value 9,717,302| 56,525,466) 5,933,753) 17,828,255) 73,662,043 56,000} 22,683,192}; 20,528,409) 61,572,088) 66,611 
Collateral Loans 145, 000) 110,000 70, 000 , 652, 43,828) 5, 643 
Premium Notes and Loans to Policyholders 53,023,001) 223,076,468) 125,511,365) 169,221,242) 325, 785, 179,655,711) 87, 468, 613 66, 384,934) 329, , 469) 180, 259 
Cash in Office and Banks, Ete 812,968; 8,136,263 2,886,300) 3,810,282 , ~f. 4,681,392 ¢ . 6,068,711) 12,904,563) 19,235 
Deferred and Unpaid Premiums 3,609,328) 29,129,726 9,907,304) 14,996,150) 32, 224 17,329, 536 ,a7s 12,605,104 73,551,483 
Accrued Interest and Rents }, 768,118) 20,075,863) 11,429,845) 16,224,244) 28, 15, 149, 620 5 2 13,371,234) 52,545, 262 
Other Assets 5,771,309 } | 4,514 73, 319 27,395 167, 429) 7, 162,303 


= 

Total Admitted Assets 24,776, 176] 1,284,286,816| 571, 796, 683 1,052, 196, 494 1,789, 067, 734 937,721,307) % 22,9 "584, 121, 813]: 3,310,021,818 2,491,770,133 
Book Value Over Market Price | | = 433| 297, 692 3,3 5 3,597,747)... 1,824, 148 6,022,291 890 
Assets Not Admitted.. ,518,237} 1,581,238) 52, 585) 516,873 4, 160, 463 3,648, 765 2,282,174) 16,016,694 2, 984, ¢ 


' . 
2 








LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserve 303 , 287, 509) 1,079,873,440| 482,587,832) 879,982,723) 1,402,470,643| 777,339,216) 461,659,575)| 491,594, 583) 2,895,001,960) 2,220,911 
Reserve on Supplementary Contract . 766,508} 48,576,950) 24,439,917) 38,692,821) 70,415,728) 45,197,124) 27,015,833 6,315,557} 31,914,729) 43,430,715 
Policy Claims , 799,365) 12,223,979) 2,152,445) 12,724,256) 19,665,909) 3,599,542) 8,110,649 3,757,101} 20,740,940) 19,643,757 
Dividends Apportioned for 1931 3,825, 414| 54,218,516) 24,536,070) 45,886,107) 72,646,228) 43,987,350) 50,387}; 20,220,000) 61,149,584) 33,451,345 
Special Assigned Funds and Deferred Res. Div's|} 7,061 406 87,025) *23,009,429| 63,365, 162) 121,012,547) 58,457,204) 3, 152, 680 121,640} 40,863,632] 19,967,243 
Unassigned Funds. 38,967,458} 55,485, 288) on nae oes 46, 963,539}| 42,801,504) 202, 159,760) "117,996,962 
Unpd. Divs., Divs, to accum., & Other Liab. , 068, ‘516 33,821, 618} 15,070,990) 11,545,425) 102,856,679 9,140,871} 85,970,281 19,311,428} 58,191,213) 36,369,067 








INCOME | | 

Premiums on New Policies , 233, 677) saciid 7,154,237; 15,315,999) 29,942,312) 10,851,214} 12,056,344 7,522,009} 39,041,989] 37,302,278 
Renewal Premiums | 62,910,270) 144,338,624) 53,839,371) 96,262,696) 190,783,951] 81,444,897) 86,681,201 97, 660, 109| °573,978,447)| '°469,811,884 
Divs. Applied to Purchase Paid- up Ins. 104,338} 5,525,112 1,069,419} 10,315,354 3,874,709 4,361,216 yk 427, 693 1,405,214 500, 989 
Dividends Applied to Pay Renewal Premiums 2,397,987) 33, 906, 371| 16,449,285) 32,035,106) 29,763,593) 31,174,649 7,36 784) 30,830,323) 22,490, 346 
Surrender Values Applied to Pay Renewal Pre 25,513) 847,009) 111,762} 2,643,819 1, 190, 530) SR ROSES 14, 352,398 295, 598 . 

Sur. Values Applied to Purchase Paid-up Ins 181,850 220, 793) 191, 246) 81,116 os 23,920 ; 2,019 883, 298 
Annuities : , 469,840} 28,808,819 217,051) 6,275, 400 9, 283, 964 175,846 y 582,213) 19,785,154 8,561,415 
Disability and Double Indemnity ,560,903) 12,948, 168 120, 348 8,645,446) 18,635,835 394, 780) 5) 1,934,722} 12,446,107) 11,849,704 





Total Premiums 9, 884, 378| 250, 608, 264| 79,152,719) 171,574,936) 283,474,894) 128,426,522 ‘ 122, 481,947| 678,666, 130] 550,516,616 
Received for Supplementary Contracts : 3,{ 9,268,562} 3,750, 810) 3,793,675 7,598,390) 10,403,547 1,090,501 3,473,244) 12,000,071 
Interest on Mortgages 4, 32. j 25,921, 156 i, 303,709; 14,526,864} 30,440,921) 20,302,934 ,868|| 14,885,675) 74,934,717] 58,253,864 
Interest on Bonds and Stocks 9, 22, 486, 043 8,020, 982 = 162,792| 34,734,555) 14,261,630 5, 136 7,600,380) 60,145,752) 46,432,342 
Interest on Other Securities | 2,329, 7% 11,674, 274 6,821, 486 , 251,736) 16,071,573 9,447,304 517) 3,226,925) 16,924,508 9,222,112 
Rents | 57. 1,979, 002} 610, 281 i 402, 695) 2,393,891 469, 328 1, 956, 327| 1, 156, 641 5,077,414) 3,798,701 











Total Interest Receipts. 16,404,031] 62,060,475| 26,756,458] 48,344,087] 83,640,940 44,481,196] 24,012,948|| 26,869,621| 157,082,386] 117,707,019 
All Other Income 406,712] 4,005,775) 1,080, 046 1,892,810] 9, 402,354 690,026}  1,312,006}} 1,750,045} 1,244,428] 2,729, 683 





Total Income..... . 100, , 600, 493 325, 943,076] 110,740,033) 2 , 605, 509 384, 116,578} 184,001, 291 136, 075, 367| 182, 192, 114] 840, 466, 188) 682,953, 389 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Losses Paid 34,641,050) 64,453,756) 23,187,392) 48,260,973) 63,061,121] 39,577,967) 34,785, 64 29,776,907} 139,733,190} 111,929, : 
Matured Endowments 2,042,973 6,001,874 2,636,012 4, 181,545 9, 678, 182 3, 612, 882 2, 630, § 2,507,330) 33,978,103 iy 
Annuities ,481,! 28} 3,537,664 103, 245 2048: 759] 2,325,091 152, 447 h 133,817 2, 264, 040 
Surrender Values , 248,372) 38,068,326) 21,900,875) 30,247,583) 44,544,621] 23,248,190) 20,¢§ 21,751,337) 108, 340,067 
Dividends 3,785,378) 52,029,064) 22,860,863) 46,856, 957| 70,437,465) 42,207,017 b i} 18,606,102) 79,661,470) 
Disability and Double Indemnity 3,942,986! 7,194,507 7 7,057) 4,947, 967} 11, 208, 633 73, 387 2,217,817| 114,759,649) 14, 178,87 73 








Total to Policyholders. . 56, 142, 287) 17 S 375, 191 70, 695, 444 136, 543, 784} 201,255,103) 108, 871, 890 55, 353,556)| 74,993,310) 378,736,519) 327,861, az 
Paid on Supplementary Contracts.. 2, 104, 404) 6, 305, 759) , 623 2,608, 893} 4,079, 265 5,001,006 7,6 , 647 . 
Commissions and Agents Expenses 9, 287, 804| 27,215, 471 . ,575| 16,809, 820; 26,077,799) 12,335,472 2 6,346) 94, 158, 669 
Med. Exam's Fees and Insp. Risks... 399, 338] 1,550, 330) 271,311 951,855 1,851,389 423,941 572,879 3,742,513 
Salary of Officers and Home Office Employees. | 946,416) 5,921,266 1,734, 153 3,302,718 7,173,561 2,337,569 3,697, , 465,708) 19, 277, 287 
Rents 613,344 2, 188,829 368,741 1,437,801 2,326, 853 325, 698 21,519 5 7 
Advertising 77,914 167,955 26,214) 82,629 158, 280 53, 288 b 239,315 
Other Management Expenses. .. 480,659] 4,503,474 674, 534] 1,793,682} 10,018,391 1, 169, 009 2, 371, 533 1,975,046 6, 995, 34: 9, 504, 661 


Total Management Expenses 13,805,475} 41,547,331] 11,027,528) 24,378, 505 ~ 42, 606,273 16, 644,977) 21,888,284 ~ 30, 020,812 130, 620, 185 111,071, 903 
Taxes ‘ 2,367,808} 4,632,555) 2,710,091 3, 164,234); 5,068,514) 3,352,654) 2,973,220) 2,215,385} 11,762,94(] 13,064,914 
Repair and Expense on Real Estate. . 1,500,392 521,2 369, 173 468,971 1, 122; 633 450, 417 688 , 089 "521,206 2,883, 196 1,723,294 
Losses on Sales Depreciation, etc... ¥ *1, 266, 964) 44,472 24, 202 392, 369) 1,363,798 12,479} 71,201,392 *651,981| °21,201,175] 6,539,931 














Total Miscellaneous Disbursements. . . 21,045,043] 53,051, 3: 16, 367,617 31,012,972) 59,240, 478 25,461,533 30,338,623]; 34,187,032] 168,309, 691 


2] 547,046, 21'| 469, 064, 975 
2} 293,419,97&| 213,888,414 





Total Disbursements 77, 187,330 224, 426, 9} 87,063,061) 167,556,758 260, 495,581 134,333,423} 95,692,179]| 109, 180, 34: 
77 


Income Saved -| 23,413, 163] 101,516, 5 23,676,972) 58,048,751) 123,620,996) 49,667,868} 40,383,188}| 43,011, 


POLICY EXHIBIT 
New Ins. Written (Paid for Basis) Policies... 86, 904 243, 4 43,210 124, 392 323,745 71, 789 89,095 134, 402 1759, 676 
9 381 ‘ —— 282 130 332 
ann a , ihneus 1, 223, 946 4,172, 660 , 989, 
Amount 345, 131,445) 805, 188,764] 211,750,011} 446,441,253) 900,897,7 37, ~ 487,705, 500|| 271,407,458] 1,395,918,230} 1,329,580, 139 
154, 135,560) 170, 255, 633 i 174,776, 845 80,989,929] 307,207,858} 181,958, 222 
; 311, 226, 838) 1,108,386,352] 1,186,749,786 
Insurance Revived and Increased (Net) 
Amount 3,472,022] 17,345,622 2,271,803; 24,882,951 " i 8,245,128] 155, 899, 644] 69,277, 587 

4,403, 393 oe eS ¢ 
74,723,627 ! g 398, 561, 155 
Total New Issued Amount 348, 603,467] 822,534,386] 214,021,814] 471,324, 204 > 493, 460, 585|| 279, 652, 586|1,551,817,87 4] 1,398,857,726 
154, 135,560] 174, 659,026 - 7 174, 776, 845 80,989,929) ; 181, 958 , 22: 
gas ee 385, 950, 465 1,585,310, 41 
Insurance Terminated . Policies 79, 120 159, 672 37,039 84, 466 195,7 4 88,721 544 , 192) 549, 955 
324 181 cree a 53 46 151 
re 1,313, 689 496, 602 af 802, O15 
Amount 315, 304,325!) 579,701,456] 158,222,394) 305,820,681] 562,234,011 432,521,011)|| 190, 264,296] 914, 252, 252 5 
149,525,125] 59,679,480 cenahan 81,336,202|| 14,747,415) 161,916,512 
324, 818, 378} 1,235,439,037 
Ins. in Force (Paid-for Basis) Policies. 594, 197 1,801,891 628, 844 1,388, 448 2,812,938 1,049, 508 29,7: 1, 106, 126 5,799, 892 
3,601 2,096 caer ee ae , 12 547 3,27 
idan 6,132,295] 37,534,419 
{mount 2,297,475,633 | 5,646,733,551) 2,490,811,762) 4,464,278,069] 7,626,719,775) 4,055,474, 187] 3,355,919,931|| 1,887,795,927] 9,286,568,05 1] 6, 
1,530,383, 143} 1,472,001 ,450 pee - ...~.| 1,533,202,761}| 253, 141, 198) 2,702,629,646 
eh hal 1,383,375,019] 6,821,768,687] 7 
Net Gain in Amount in Force 33,299, 142] 242,832,930) 55,799, 420) 165, 508,523) 360,551,299) 142,231,185) 60,939,574 89,388,290) 637,565, 622 
4,610,435) 114,979, 546 93, 440, 643 66,242,514) 147,213,346 
| vecucsfeeesceseeess{] 61,132,087] 92,586, 964 






































o Ordinary a Group i Industrial Aetna. - 1 Includes Accident and Liability Department. 2 Includes $1,200,000 dividends to stockholders 
Mutual Renefit Divide as follows——Contingency Reserve Fund, Suspended Mortality Fund, $8,177,477. Security Fluctuation and Real Estate Depreciat 
Fund, $14,151,952 Mutual Life-—— Divide as follows—-Amounts declared or held awaiting apportionment on deferred dividend policies, $471,958. Fu 
for depreciation of securities and general contingencies, $61,368,204. Reserve for future expenses on paid-up annual dividend policies, $1,525,000. Ne 
York Life—* Includes $9,000,000 reserve for policies issued in foreign countries and $2,390,000 reserve for future expenses on paid-up snunal divide 
policies Travelers—* Includes assets of Casualty Dept 7 Includes $1,200,000 dividends to stockholders. Metropolitan— * Include $335,142,589 industr 
premiums * Includes $13,613,937 health and welfare work. Includes sick benefits on assumed policies $270, amount returned to policyholders 
consideration of direct payment of weekly premiums at Home Office or District Offices, $4,923,606. Prudential—"! Includes $49,699,837 net continger 
reserve according to Chapter 49 of the New Jersey Laws of 1927. $1,924,455 par value of capital stock of the company has been purchased pursuant 
the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of New Jersey for the year 1913 and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and James Kerney, trustees for the poli 
olders of the company 2 Includes $322,892,489 industrial premiums, t Includes reinsurance. * Health, welfare and life conservation. 








71,419, 936 
66,611,400 


80, 259, 061 
19, 235, 475 
58, 927, 961 
37, 456, 003 

104, 083 


$91,770 133 
890, 938 
2,984, 982 


220,911,044 
43, 430,715 
19, 643, 757 
33,451, 345 
19, 967, 243 
117,996,962 
36, 369, 067 


37 , 302, 278 
169,811,884 

500, 989 
22, 490, 346 


8,561,415 
11,849, 704 


0,516, 616 
2,000, 071 
8, 253, 864 
(6, 432, 342 
9,222,112 
3,798, 701 
7,707,019 
2, 729, 683 


2, 953, 389 


1,929, 355 
4, 262, 130 
1, 183, 886 
3, 461, 655 
2, 845, 523 
4,178,878 
7, 861,427 
8,803,515 
3,463,214 

556, 652 
2,517, 624 
3,603,777 

425,975 
9,504, 661 
1,071, 903 
3,064,914 
1,723, 294 
6,539,931 


864, 445 
360 


3, 989, 528 
29,580,139 
1, 958, 222 
56,749,786 


), 277, 587 
5 561, 155 
8,857,726 
|, 958, 222 
5,310,941 
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R. R. BROWN SOUNDS AUTO 

INSURANCE WARNING 

R. R. Brown, president of the Ameri- 
ean Surety Company, in a dividend 
check inclosure, calls attention to the 
large number of fatalities and injuries 
resulting from automobile operation. 
One million persons were injured and 
32.000 killed in 1930, he says, and 
quotes the estimate that only about 20 
per cent of the automobiles were ade- 
quately insured. 

President Brown said in part: “The 
motorist should always carry automo- 
bile insurance issued by a financially 
sound stock company with adequate 
limits, because driving without such 
protection is gambling with everything 
a motorist owns. It takes years to 
build a savings account, a portfolio 
of stocks and bonds or a home—all of 
which may be lost or placed in jeop- 
ardy in a few seconds if the motorist 
has an accident and does not carry in- 
surance with adequate limits for the 
liability which may be imposed by law. 
Motorists, no matter how careful, are 
constantly exposed to many road haz- 
ards. You never know what the other 
fellow may do.” 


W. E. GILDERSLEEVE TENDERED 
HONORARY DINNER 

William E. Gildersleeve, Jr., was 
entertained at a testimonial dinner by 
the executive officers, office associates 
and friends of The Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
in the Hotel Commodore Monday night. 
He was presented with a handsome 
grandfather’s clock as a token of their 
esteem. 

After being associated with the com- 
pany eight years, Mr. Gildersleeve re- 
cently resigned as assistant manager 
of the Metropolitan Department to take 
an important post in the Firemen’s 
Fund Insurance Company in New York 


City. m 
Many Staff Changes at 
Bureau 


(Concluded from page 35) 

the National Council, the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, and other organizations. He 
organizes radio programs, contributes 
articles for newspapers and journals. 

Thomas B. Hanly, day city editor 
of the New York World up to the 
time of its merger with the New York 
Telegram and an experienced metropol- 
itan newspaperman, has joined the 
staff of the National Bureau. His 
work will be to effect and maintain a 
closer contact between the National 
Bureau and the press, in order that 
the outside world as well as the trade 
may be more fully informed of the 
many activities of the organization at 
Number One Park Avenue. 
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MICHIGAN WOULD COMPEL USE 
OF SAFETY GLASS 


LANSING, MIcH., March 23.—Traffic 
casualties from flying glass might be 
eliminated, or at least minimized, 
under provisions of a bill offered 
during the past week by Rep. George 
Watson, Capac, chairman of the ju- 
diciary committee of the lower house. 
The measure would require that all 
vehicles carrying passengers for hire 
be equipped with shatter-proof glass 
by Jan. 1, 1932, that all passenger 
motor vehicles be so equipped by Jan. 
1, 1934, and that no glass replacements 
could be made in any car, after ef- 
fective date of the act, except with the 
safety glass. 


Illinois Laws to Be Widely 
Revised 
(Concluded from page 35) 


pensation amendment. 690, creates a 
depository guarantee fund to be ad- 
ministered by state auditor. 694, pro- 
vides method for dissolution of insur- 
ance companies having no assets. 724, 
requires reports from burial associa- 
tions. 725, mutual benefit association. 
726, changes law in relation to surety 
bond companies making director of 
trade and commerce recipient. 727, 
regulates organizations to carry on 
Lloyds insurance. 

728, makes act applying to misrepre- 
sentation apply to all insurance com- 
panies, only applies to life now. 729, 
regulates investment of insurance 
funds. 

730, brings fire, sprinkler leakage, 
riot, civil commotion, explosion and 
motor vehicle fire risk companies under 
provision to pay tax for department of 
fire prevention. 731, allows more lati- 
tude to fire insurance companies in cov- 
ering risks other than in the present 
law. Permits every risk or hazard to 
property which is not contrary to public 
policy. 

732, regulates investments of fire, 
marine and navigation insurance com- 
panies. 733, new fraternal insurance 
act. 734, licenses brokers. 735, licenses 
agents. 

736, regulates sale of stock of insur- 
ance companies. 737, regulates invest- 
ment of reserves of fraternal life in- 
surance companies. 738, provides for 
examinations of Lloyds. 739, casualty 
insurance companies capital fixed at 
$200,000. 740, deposit of reserves and 
registration of policies and of annuity 
bonds by life insurance companies. 741, 
raises limit on reciprocal or inter- 
insurance. 


U.S. F. & G. APPOINTMENT 


BALTIMORE, March 30.—J. U. Moore 
has been named a special agent of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, in charge of the Omaha of- 
fice and reporting to the Des Moines 
branch office. The home office also 
announced the resignation of E. A. 
Hayes, special agent at the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) branch office. Mr, Hayes 
has been ill for some time. 
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RECIPROCALS MUST CLARIFY 
CONTRACT, DEPT. ORDERS 


LANSING, MicH., March 30.—Upon 
being advised by the attorney general’s 
department that certain provisions of 
the subscribers’ agreement contained 
in the workmen’s compensation policy 
issued by the Michigan Reciprocal as- 
sociation, division of the Casualty 
Association of America, Detroit, are 
subject to several interpretations, in- 
surance department officials have or- 
dered the exchange management to file 
a new form for departmental approval. 

The order comes on the heels of re- 
ports from Detroit that the reciprocal 
organization has been assessing heavi- 
ly subscribers withdrawing from the 
exchange, presumably basing action on 
the contract powers. 

When the matter was submitted to 
the attorney general’s department, the 
State’s legal authorities declined to 
pass on the propriety of the attorney- 
in-fact’s actions, indicating that the 
courts only should decide that issue. It 
was agreed, however, that the contract 
form now in use is ambiguous and 
should be clarified in order that sub- 
scribers might know exactly where 
they stand. The department according- 
ly notified Lawrence Goodman, man- 
ager of the attorney-in-fact corpora- 
tion, that the subscribers’ agreement 
must be modified in such a way as to 
satisfy department officials that the 
meaning is clear. Goodman was ex- 
pected to confer with department offi- 
cials this week. 


C. W. FRENCH PROMOTED BY 
SEABOARD SURETY 


C. W. French has been named. vice- 
president in charge of countrywide 
production for the Seaboard Surety of 
New York. For the past year Mr. 
French has been vice-president in 
charge of central west territory with 
headquarters in Chicago. His new 
position will require the division of his 
time between New York and Chicago. 

His underwriting career began in 
the Eldred agency in Milwaukee, and 
he later became vice-president of the 
Royal Indemnity company, working in 
the Central West. He is also a former 
president of the Chicago Surety Un- 
derwriters Association. 


WESTERN NATIONAL OFFICERS 

DALLAS, TEx., April 1.—William 
Flemings was elected president, R. E. 
Murrell and J. D. Calloway, vice-presi- 
dents and E. G. Hughett, secretary- 
treasurer of the Western National In- 
surance Company at Fort Worth a few 
days ago. J. L. Mistrot, former head 
of the Southern Union Life was added 
to the board of directors, 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, ete., are shown for the first 
time in the 1931 Edition. 


Specialization Is Modern 


Every Company offers a _ contract 
which it believes features the most de- 
sirable and modern coverage, and 
which is designed to meet the needs of 
a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 


THE 
pectaTOR agent. 
AN . J . 
CMP Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 





“An Up- 
to-Date 
Book for 
the Up- 
to-Date 
Agent.” 


The Hanvy Gume to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance 
Companies contains the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued since the publication of the 
1930 Edition. 


PRICES 
Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 
Per copy, with Three Supplements” - 5.00 


Thumb Indexed Edition 
Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 


Write for Special Company Prices 


ly standardized to comply with the 
findings of the NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

THE HANDY GUIDE presents an abso- 
lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
ABILITY PROVISION now being 
offered by the leading Life Insurance 
Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
ance protection. 








PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—THE HANDY GUIDE WILL SOON BE READY! 


ORDER BLANK 
The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Please send me/us 
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